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Rutu Swirt, Vice-Principal, Selma Union High 

hool, Selma. 

Veca Swirt, Head, English Dept., Pacific Grove 
High School, Pacific Grove. 

Rosert J. Traut, Principal, Benjamin Franklin 
High School, Los Angeles. 

Dr. Franx W. Tomas, esident, Fresno State 
Teachers College, Fresno. 

Dr. Grorce C. Tuompson, Principal, Alameda 
High School, Alameda. 

Dr. Cuinton C. Trittincuam, Assistant County 
Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles. 
Verona M. Trowsrivce, Vice-Principal, Thomas 

Starr King Junior High School, Los Angeles. 

Ex.utin Truesioop, Principal, Petaluma High 

School, Petaluma. 


Joun E. Twomry, Teacher of Journalism, John 
Muir Technical High School, Pasadena. 


H. S. Upyoun, Retired, Alhambra. 
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J. P. Urrer, Principal, General Mariano Guada- 
lupe Vallejo Junior High School, vente 
Pau. angen. Vice-Principal, Bakersfield Ju- 

nior College, Bakersfield. ; : 

Winirrep Van Hacen, Chief of Bureau of Physi- 
cal Education for Girls, State Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Sacramento. é 

Lovist Van Merre, Dean of Girls, Sturges Junior 
High School, San Bernardino. 

Louis J. Vannuccini, Head, Italian Dept., Stock- 
ton High School, and Professor of Italian, 
College of the Pacific, Stockton. 

Mrs. Minnie M. Wavxer, Principal, Glenn Coun- 
ty High School, Willows. ; : 

F. C. Weser, Supervisor of Continuation Classes, 
Metropolitan Continuation High School, Los 
Angeles. ; 

Howarpv O. Wetty, Principal, Technical High 
School, Oakland. 


Dr. Iwar S. Westerserc, Director, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Redlands, R 

Dr. H. A. Wuitenecx, Teacher of Physics, Long 
Beach Junior College, Long Beach. 

Dr. i; Harotp Wiuiams, Professor of Education, 
Yameny of California at Los Angeles, Los 

ngeles. 

Dr. L. A. Wiiirams, Professor of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley. 

L. J. Wiut1ams, Principal, Visalia Junior College, 
Visalia. 

Heten L. Wirt, Drama Teacher, Oakland High 
School, Oakland. 

Hersert S. Woo eg oe James A. Garfield 
Junior-Senior High School, Los Angeles. 

Dr. Exizasetnx LL. Woons, Director of Educa- 
tional Research and Guidance, City Schools, 
Los Angeles. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Institutional membership in the California Society of Secondary Education is authorized 
by action of the State Board of Education in listing said Society under the provisions of 
Section 2.1520 of Chapter 860 of the School Code. Institutional members receive a copy of 
the California Journal of Secondary Education for the Library of the school and a copy of 
the California School Directory co" in November of each school year. The annual 
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Avnamepra Crty Hicn Scuoor, Alhambra. 

Ananeim Union Hicu Scnoor, Anaheim. 

Antiocu Hicx, Scnoor, Antioch. 

Arroyo Granp—E Union Hicu Scuoor, Arroyo 
Grande. 

me ~*ig Brack Union Hicu Scxoon, Atasca- 
ero. 

Citrus Union Hicu ScHoot anp Junior Cot- 
LEGE, Azusa. 

Kern County Union Hicu Scuoot anp Bakers- 
FIELD Juntor Co.i.ece, Bakersfield. 

Banninc Unton Hicu Scuoon, Banning. 

Barstow Union Hicu Scuoon, Barstow. 

BerkKE.ey: 

BerkeLtty Hicu Scuxoo,. 

Burpank — Hicu ScHoo.. 

GarFieLp Junior Hicu ScuHoo.. 

McKinity Hicu ScnHoot. 

UNIversity oF CALIFORNIA. 

Wi.iarp Junior Hicu Scuoor. 

Brawiey Union Hicu Scnuoot anp Junior Cor- 
Leck, Brawley. 

Brea-Otinpa Unton Hicu Scnuootr, Brea. 

Linerty Union Hicu Scuoor, Brentwood. 

Bursanx City Hicu ScHoo. District, Burbank. 

Buriincame Hicu Scuoor, Burlingame. 

Campsett Union Hicu Scnoon, mpbell. 

Coast Unton Hicu Scuoor, Cambria. 

Carpinterta Union Hicu Scoot, Carpinteria. 

Carutuers Union Hicu Scnoot, Caruthers. 

Svarnens Vattey Union Hicu Scuoor, Cedar- 
ville, 

Wasuincton Union Hicu Scnoon, Centerville. 

Cuico Hien Scuoor, Chico. 

CuowcniLLta Unton Hicn Scuoor, Chowchilla. 

CiarEMontT Juntor-Sentor Hicu Scuoor, Clare- 
mont. 

Criarxssurc Hicn Scnootr, Clarksburg. 

Coatinca Juntor-Sentor Hicu Scuoor, Coalinga. 

Co.usa Union Hicu Scuoon, Colusa. 

Compton Lowe Co.iiece, Compton. 

Corona Hicu Scuoor, Corona. 

Coronano Hicu ag Coronado. 

Rounp Vattey Union Hicu Scxoor, Covelo. 

oun Swett Union Hicun Scu rockett. 

EFFERSON Union Hicu ScuHoo., Daly City. 

Avis Jornt Union Hicu Scuoor, Davis. 
Detano Joint Unton Hicu Scuootn, Delano. 
Dinuza Unton Hicu Scxoon, Dinuba. 

Dixon Union Hicu Scuoot, Dixon. 

Dos Paros Joint Unton Hicu Scuootr, Dos Palos. 

E.x Grove Union Hicn Scnoon, Elk Grove. 

Emery Junior-Senior Hicn Scuoon, Emeryville. 

Esconpipo Union Hicn Scuoon, Escondido. 
PaRtO Union Hicu Scuoon, Esparto. 

Eurexa Hicu Scuoor, Eureka. 

Armiyo Union Hicu Scnoot, Fairfield. 

San Juan Unton Hicu Scuoor, Fair Oaks. 

FernpaLe Union Hicu Scuoot, Ferndale, 

Fort Bracc Union Hicu Scuoon, Fort Bragg. 

Fortuna Union Hicu Scxoor, Fortuna. 

Fow.er Union Hicu Scuootn, Fowler. 


Institutional membership fee is 


FRESNO: 

Epison Tecunica Hicu Scnoot. 

Fresno Hicu ScuHoo.. 

Fresno Tecunica, Hicu ScHoo.. 

Hami.ton Junior Hicu ScHoot. 

LonGFELLow Junior Hicu ScHoo.. 

Roosrvett Hicu ScHootr. 

Wasuincton Junior Hicu ScHoo.. 
Fu.ierton Unton Hicu Scuoor, Fullerton. 
Garpven Grove Union Hicu Scuoor, Garden 

Grove. k 
Giiroy Hicu Scuoot, Gilroy. 
GonzaLes Union Hicu Scuoor, Gonzales. 
Griptty Union Hicu Scuoon, Gridley. 
Hair Moon Bay Union Hicu Scuoor, Half Moon 


ay. 

Hanrorp Jornt Union Hicu Scuoon, Hanford. 

Haywarp Unton Hicu Scuoor, Hayward. 

Hea.tpssurc Hicn Scuoor, Healdsburg. 

Huntincton Beacn Union Hicu Scuoor, Hunt- 
ington Beach. 

IncLEwoop Union Hicu Scuoor, Inglewood. 

Marin Union Junior Cou.ece, Kentfield. 

Kerman Union Hicu Scnuoor, Kerman. 

Kine Crty Union Hicu Scnoor, King City. 

Kincssurc Jornt Union Hicu Scuoon, Kings- 


burg. 
ANTELOPE VALLEY Joint Union Hicu ScHoot anp 
Juntor Coiiecr, Lancaster. 
Laton Joint Union Hicu Scxoot, Laton. 
Bonita Union Hicu Scuoor, La Verne. 
Le Granpog Unton Hicu Scuoor, Le Grande. 
Lemoore Union Hicu Scuoor, Lemoore. 
ILinpen Union Hicu Scuoot, Linden. 
Livermore Unton Hicu Scnootr, Livermore. 
Livincston Hicu Scuoor, Livingston. 
Lopt Union Hicu Scuoon, Lodi. 
Lompoc Union Hicu Scuoor, Lompoc. 
Lone Bracu: 
Avaton Hicu Scuoor (P. O., Avalon, Santa 
Catalina Island). 
Potytecunic Hicu Scuoor, Long Beach. 
Los ANGELEs: 
Horace Mann Junior Hicu Scnoon. 
Potytecunic Eveninc Hien ScuHoo.. 
Soutn Gate Hicu Scuoor (P. O., South Gate). 
University of CatiFornia at Los ANGELES. 
Vege ee Hien Scuootr, (P. O., 
enice). 
Frank Wiccins Trapge Eveninc ScHoo.. 
Frank Wiccins Trape ScHoo7. 
Los Gatos Union Hicu eng Los Gatos. 
Maricopa Junror-Senior Hicu Scuoor, Maricopa. 
ALHAMBRA Sentor Hicu Scuoot, Martinez. 
Yusa County Junior Coitece anp MarysviLir 
Union Hicu Scu Marysville. 
Maxwett Unton Hicu Scuoor, Maxwell. 
Menpvoctno Unton Hien Scuoo.t, Mendocino. 
Mercep Union Hicu Scuoon, Merced. 
South Fork Union Hicu Scuoot, Miranda. 
Mownrovia-Arcapia-Duarte Hicn Scxoot, Monro- 
via. 














Napa Union Hicu Scuootr, Napa. 
Sweetwater Union Hicu Scuoort District, Na- 
tional City : 
Nevapa City Hicu Scuoot, Nevada City. 
Orestimsa Union Hicu Scuoot, Newman. 
Grant Union Hicu Scuoon, North Sacramento. 
Excersior Union Hicu Scuoor, Norwalk. 
Oaxpate Union Hicu Scuoon, Oakdale. 
OAKLAND: 
Catirorn1a ScHoo.t oF Arts anp CraFts. 
mont Hicu ScHoo.. 
Fremont Hicu ScuHoot. 
Bret Harte Junior Hicu Scoot. 
McCiymonps Hicu ScwHoo.. 
Oaxianp Hicu ScHoot. 
Roostvett Hicu ScHoot. 
Tecunica, Hic Scoot. 
University Hicu ScHoo.. 
WEsTLaAKE Junior Hicu ScHoot. 
Wooprow 1tson Junior HicuH ScHoo.. 
Cuarrey Union Hicu Scuoot anp Junior Cot- 
LEGE, Ontario. 
Orovitte Union Hicu Scxoor, Oroville. 
Oxnarp Union Hicu Scxoor, Oxnard. 
Pato Atto Union Hicu Scxoot, Palo Alto. 
PASADENA: 
rome MarsHatt Junior Hicu ScHoot. 
cKiniey Junior Hicu ScuHoov. 
oun Muir Tecunicat Hicu ScuHoo.. 
ASADENA CONTINUATION HicH ScHOOL. 
PasaDENA Junior COLLEGE. 
Grorcr WasHincton Junior Hicu ScHoo.. 
Wooprow Wison Juntor Hicu ScHoo.. 
Paso Rostes Union Hicu Scuoor, Paso Robles. 
Pescaprro Union Hicu Scuoor, Pescadero. 
Pirrssurc Hicu Scuoo1, Pittsburg. 
Pomona Hicu Scoot anp Junior Coiiece, Po- 
mona, 
Princeton Joint Unton Hicu Scuoot, Princeton. 
Rep Biurr Union Hien Scuoor, Red Bluff. 
University oF RepLanps, Redlands. 
Reponpo Union Hicu Scuoor, Redondo Beach. 
Sequoia Union Hicu Scuoor, Redwood City. 
LEY Joint Union Hicu Scuoo. anp Junior 
Coiiecr, Reedley. 
Ripon Union Juntor-Sentor Hicu Scuoot, Ripon. 
1LLE Union Hicu Scuoor, Roseville. 
SACRAMENTO: 
CauiFornia Junior Hicu ScuHoot. 
Kir Carson Junior Hicu Scuoot. 
Lincotn Junior Hicu ScHoot. 
Sacramento Continuation Hicu ScHoo.. 
SacRaAMENTO JuNIOR COLLEGE. 
SacraMENTO SENnt1oR Hicu ScHoo.. 
Stanrorp Junior Hicu ScHoo.. 
Sutter Junior Hicx ScHoo.. 
St. Hetena Unton Hicu Scnoor, St. Helena. 
Satinas Unton Hicu Scuoot anp Junior Cor- 
LEGE, Salinas. 
San Bernarpino VatitEy Union Junior CoLiecs, 
San Bernardino. 





Strate Treacuers Coiiece, San Diego. 
San Francisco: 
Horace Mann Junior Hicu ScuHoot. 
Mission Hicu ScHoo.. 


Sancer Union Hicu Scuoon, Sanger. 
San Jacinto Hicu Scuoot, San Jacinto. 
San Jose: 
_Perer H. Burnert Juntor Hicu Scroor. 
Herzsert Hoover Junior Hicu ScHoo.. 
Turopore RoosEveELT Juntor Hicu ScHoo.. 
San Jose Sentor Hicu ScHoo.. 
Wooprow Witson Junior Hicu Scnoot. 
San Luts Oxntsepo Hicu Scuoor, San Luis Obispo. 
San Mateo: 
San Mareo District Junior CoLLEce. 
San Mateo Hicu ScHoo.. 
San RaraEt Hicu Scuoor, San Rafael. 
Santa Ana Hicu Scuoot anp Junior Cou.ecs, 
Santa Ana. 
Santa BarBaRa: 
La Cumsre Junior Hicu ScHoon. 
Santa Barzara Hicu ScHoo.. 
Santa Barzsara Junior Hicu ScHoot. 
Santa Maria Union Hicu Scuoor, Santa Maria. 
Santa Monica City Scuoors, Santa Monica. 
Santa Pauta Union Hicu Scuoon, Santa Paula. 
Santa Rosa: 
Santa Rosa Hicu Scuoo.. 
Santa Rosa Juntor COLLEGE. 
Sant Ynez Vatitey Union Hicu Scnoor, Santa 
nez. 
Tama.pais Union Hicu Scuootn, Sausalito. 
AnaLy Union Hicu Scuoor, Sebastopol. 
Seima Union Hicu Scuoor, Selma. 
Stmrt Vatitey Union Hicu Scxoor, Simi. 
Soutn PasaDENA: 
Soutn Pasapena Junior Hicu Scnoot. 
‘Soutn Pasapena Senior Hicu Scuoo.. 
Stockton Hicu Scuoo., Stockton. 
Lassen Union Hicu ScHoor anp Junior Couuece, 
Susanville. 
Tang Caen Hicu Scuoor anp Junior CoLece, 
aft. 
Tomates Jornt Unton Hicu Scuoor, Tomales. 
Tracy Union Hicu Scuoor, Tracy. 
TuLarE Union Hicu Scuoor, Tulare. 
Turiock Union Hicu Scnoor, Turlock. 
General Mariano GuapaLupE VALLEJO JUNIOR 
Hicu Scuoor, Vallejo. 
Victor Vatitey Union Hicx Scnoon, Victorville. 
Wasco Union Hicu Scnuoon, Wasco. 
Watsonvitte Union Hicu Scnoor, Watsonville. 
Trinity County Hicu Scnoo., Weaverville. 
Westwoop Junior-Senior Hicu Scuoor, West- 


wood. 
Wueatitanp Union Hicu ScnHoor, Wheatland. 
Wuirtier Union Hicu ScHoot, ittier. 


Witurams Union Hicu Scnuoot, Williams. 

Wits Juntor-Senior Union Hicu Scxoot, 
Willits. 

Wooptanp Hicu ScxHoo., Woodland. 
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Stop at 


Hotel Durant 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
One Block from Campus 





Summer Session Rates 


EUROPEAN PLAN AMERICAN PLAN | 


From $30 month up From $57.50 month up 
(Breakfast and Dinner) 


GARAGE IN BUILDING 
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(Cuma Sno.-he-Oorl 


29th Annual Summer Session 
JUNE 24 — AUGUST 2, 1935 








Professional and cultural courses in the arts and crafts for teachers, designers, illus- 
trators, craft workers, and those interested in the arts and crafts as a hobby. 


ART APPRECIATION FISURE SKETCH POTTERY 

ART EDUCATION FLOWER ARRANGEMENT PRIMARY CONSTRUCTION 
ART FOR GRADE TEACHERS FREEHAND DRAWING STAGE DESIGN 

ART METAL WORK LANDSCAPE PAINTING TEXTILE PRINTING 
BASKETRY MECHANICAL DRAWING TOOLED LEATHER 
BOOKBINDING MODERN COMPOSITION WAZER COLOR 

CRAFT JEWELRY PEN AND INK WEAVING 

DECORATIVE DESIGN PICTORIAL COMPOSITION WOOD BLOCK PRINTING 


Summer faculty of fifteen teachers, specialists in their respective lines. Beautiful 
campus conveniently located for the entire Bay Region district. Summer students have 


| pr ne of use of complete equipment and fine reference library of the regular 
i school. 


Write for Summer Catalog “C” 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Broadway at College Avenue . . . Oakland, California 











PAHLOW WORLD HISTORIES 


Gece | 


ONLY i Amn ernlaaaliiany 
| GC Gaaasaar 
ONE-YEAR COURSE TWO-YEAR COURSE 


The Pahlow World Histories are attracting enthusiastic attention 
for their remarkable vitality of thought and originality of presentation. 
From first page to last they recognize the high school pupil’s needs and 
difficulties and make provision for meeting them with a wealth of 
material and devices—in text, exercises, pictures, and maps. Man’s 
Great Adventure, $2.12. Man’s Achievement: To the Age of Steam, 
$1.88. Man’s Achievement: The Age of Science and Democracy, 
$1.88. Prices subject to discount. 


Teachers’ Manuals for 


CROSS-SMITH-STAUFFER 


GOOD READING FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Teachers’ Manuals are now available for the four volumes of the popu- 
lar Cross-Smith-Stauffer literature series. ‘They contain a wealth of 
teaching suggestions, additional study hints, tests, time schedules, and 
other helpful materials. Teachers who are using the series are invited 
to write asking for manuals. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Seconp STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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OUR TEMPTING EDUCATIONAL FRONTIERS* 


VIERLING KERSEY 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


o finer, saner, safer American 
N citizenship is exemplified by any 
group of California life today than 
that found daily in the habits, atti- 
tudes, and activities of the youth in 
the secondary schools of our state. 


Secondary Schools the Basis of 
Future National Security 

Little doubt can be expressed that 
there is evolving in our country a 
changing social order. The factors 
which will contribute to this social 
order probably will be a new economic 
system, a reorganized American poli- 
tics, a modified program of finance, a 
readjusted agricultural and industrial 
system, and other elements of major 
change. In looking toward this new 
social order our youth are deserving 
of primary consideration. 

The rank and file of the American 
people are now seeking an improved 
type of secondary education. Values 
that come closer to life’s practical re- 
quirements are insistently demanded. 
Secondary education must provide 
young people with a learning climate 
in the school that is adapted to the 
climate of the external life around the 
school. In recognition of this persist- 
ent demand, frozen curricula and tra- 
ditional methods in secondary school 
classrooms and the rigidities and in- 
elasticities that exist in after-high 
school educational units must be re- 
placed by adequate and available 
éducational services for all our youth. 

Society’s responsibility for youth is 
increasing in two directions, namely, 
(1) to extend the period of social cus- 
todianship of youth, and (2) to pro- 


*Address delivered before the General Session 





of the Conference of the Secondary School Prin- 


cipals of California, in San Francisco, April 15, 
1935. 


vide a wider range of educational ex- 
periences for a larger number of 
young people. If the purposes of our 
democratic society are to be served, 
more attention must be given to de- 
veloping new methods and new mate- 
rials in terms of current economic and 
social needs, and less attention to the 
issues and problems of the past. 


It is not a changed youth which pre- 
sents the irresistible pressure we must 
meet. The youth today are no less 
bright, educatable, studious, interest- 
ing or moral than the youth of an 
earlier day, but more is required of 
them. Their powers of adjustment 
and control must be developed in the 
artificial, complex, and economically 
maladjusted world that we have made 
for them. The situations which they 
must master require an intelligence 
and a sturdiness of character superior 
to that possessed by any previous gen- 
eration of young people. Conse- 
quently, we view the growing demands 
for improved and extended education- 
al opportunities for all our young 
people. 


The new facilities that are evolving 
in our rapidly changing secondary 
schools in California, and the spirit 
with which the principals are proceed- 
ing to give leadership in their develop- 
ment, give evidence of an acceptance 
of the challenges of the new frontiers. 
The obsolescences of secondary educa- 
tion are of necessity giving way to 
functional materials, methods, and 
practices. The failure-threat, so ob- 
viously used in the past in misguided 
attempts to stimulate pupils to do 
better school work, the traditional 
marking and grading systems, the mis- 
use of objective testing and rating 
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schemes must be replaced by sounder 
practices. Possibly we may look to a 
no-failure secondary school, a situa- 
tion such as we now have in many of 
our elementary schools. The adjust- 
ment may well be more and more in 
courses, in subject content, and in 
teaching. Increasingly do we search 
for evidences of weakness in pro- 
grams rather than in pupils. We are 
concerned more with adjusting prac- 
tices to children rather than children 
to practices. 

In this period of tensions and mal- 
adjustments wits its ‘“‘isms,’’ ‘‘ists,’’ 
‘fators,’’ ete., there is a distinctly 
American way to solve our problems. 
It is well to recognize that progress in 
our democratic American society has 
not been in terms of panaceas, utop- 
ian schemes, and idle dreams, but in 
terms of hard thinking, careful long- 
term planning and co-operative unifi- 
eation of all energies directed to the 
attainment of our ideals. The Ameri- 
ean road to progress is marked by 
courage to stand by ideals at the 
expense of popularity, by strength 
gained through the exercise of emo- 
tional controls, by the elimination of 
false pride that results from selfish 
seeking for the satisfaction of indi- 
vidual desires, by the dynamie defense 
of patriotic loyalties to American in- 
stitutions, by the acceptance of social 
responsibility, and by the cultivation 
of the judicial attitude of mind. 

Great is the frontier that tempts the 
secondary school principal in Cali- 
fornia. Let us examine that frontier. 


What America Wills, That 
Will America Attain 


The history of American institu- 
tions, instruments, and accomplish- 
ments, is the story of enthusiasms and 
action related to them. These en- 
thusiasms have come singly and in 
groups. At times they have followed 
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national crises, periods of distress or 
panic. Now they are following a de- 
pression. With all of these national 
enthusiasms the public schools have 
been vitally concerned. 

Heretofore it has been the college 
wherein instructors have dared discuss 
and students have dared question the 
happenings of the day. Now this is 
pre-eminently the task of the junior 
and senior high school and the junior 
college. 


What Is Is That America Now Wills? 

America wills to reduce or eliminate 
all unnecessary suffering. We view 
an increased desire to ‘‘serve’’ rather 
than ‘‘profit from.’’ No one attitude 
on the part of our people has erased 
lines of difference, race, and class, nor 
broken down intolerance quite like 
the ‘‘help-one-another’’ spirit of this 
day. To the ideal of tolerance we are 
adding a new type of intolerance— 
we are becoming intolerant of suffer- 
ing and intolerance. 

America wills to eliminate child 
labor, both by legislative act and by 
employer-accepted policy. In our 
state, even if there were jobs available 
for high school students or graduates, 
we are assured that the will of em- 
ployers, parents, and young people 
themselves, would be to demand 
further schooling. The rapidly disap- 
pearing market for the labor of the 
youth of our state presents to the 
secondary school administrator and 
teacher tremendous responsibilities. 
We must be the custodians and edu- 
eators of our youth until society ac- 
cepts them in its occupational life. 

America wills that crime shall be 
eliminated. Not more laws on the 
statute books, not even more enforce- 
ment officers, speedier justice, nor 
greater severity of penalty can equal 
the development of greater respect for 
life, property, law, and liberty in the 
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heart of the individual citizen. Every 
teacher in every grade, subject, and 
school can well be a party to the at- 
tainment of this will of our people. 
It is a primary function of public edu- 
cation. Effective secondary schools 
will exert control by developing habits 
of living based upon adequate inter- 
pretations of man’s experiences and 
aspirations. In this area of respon- 
sibility no teacher is so much a sub- 
ject, grade, or class specialist that his 
or her influence does not count. The 
teacher’s major function is building 
character. The specialist is only a 
partialist, unless he or she contributes 
to the development of personality 
through example and skillful teaching. 
Great teachers are great men and 
women first—then they are subject 
specialists. 

America wills to be of good health. 
The secondary school years of the life 
of youth are years during which 
health, exercise, recreation, and mental 
habits, that will practically guarantee 
health for most of the normal life 
span, may be developed. 

America wills to bring about secur- 
ity. Physical, mental, political, and 
economic security we concede are 
attainable only through ready and 
intelligent co-operative endeavor. 
They cannot come through methods of 
authority or force. 


We seek physical security in the 
face of more leisure, more mobility, 
and more intriguing pleasure. Mental 
security so urgently needed can come 
only as we ‘‘think through,’’ rather 
than respond to, propaganda, high- 
‘*pressureism,’’ and ready-made opin- 
ion. Political security is assured only 
as we do politically what we know well 
we should do, and which it is right 
to do, and avoid following the will-of- 
the-wisp of political expediency. Eco- 
nomic security is to be attained both 
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in terms of need and in terms of 
ability, together with a sense of re- 
sponsibility and being deserving. 

It is the task of the secondary 
schools to develop in youth an under- 
standing of the simpler, common- 
place phases of these types of security. 
It is essential to individual and social 
well-being that youth become ac- 
quainted with mankind’s long struggle 
for security and that they be equipped 
for more effective achievement of this 
goal. 

America wills to develop new values. 
Non-materialistic, social, cultural, and 
spiritual values are on their way to 
determination, presentation, and ac- 
ceptance. During this period of re- 
construction there are a host of 
recognized values beyond the eco- 
nomic. 

America wills to take the ‘‘irk’’ 
out of work. Nothing can stop our 
march to the cheapest, easiest, and best 
methods, whether or not this shatters 
all our convictions about the worth of 
hard work, diligent application, and 
persistent effort. However, problem 
solving need not be irksome. The 
non-eager secondary school pupil is 
probably interest-shy rather than 
work-shy. The minds of youth in our 
secondary schools must continuously 
be stretched to their capacity. It is 
the discovery of impelling interests 
that does the trick. 


Implications of Recovery Are 
Direct in Bearing Upon Education 
The Federal Government, through 
its emergency and general recovery 
program, and also several of the foun- 
dations for the study of education, are 
aroused to the point of definite action 
in the field of secondary education. A 
brief report of this situation is here 
presented as a guide for the further 
study which secondary school princi- 
pals will certainly pursue in the 
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immediate future. The Federal Gov- 
ernment will probably follow a plan 
of meeting whatever phases of the 
emergency in education it determines 
to recognize as a project separate and 
apart from the general relief program. 
Those working intimately with the 
Federal relationships to state educa- 
tion shall respect and consider needs 
as follows: 


(1) Funds should be available for pub- 
lie works projects in which school housing 
is given a prominent place. Estimates for 
California reveal that to provide adequate 
housing facilities for California secondary 
schools today would require an expenditure 
of 15 million dollars in excess of what 
present bonding limitations could permit, in 
terms of reduced valuations, assuming, even, 
that bonds could be voted. 

Public works programs, state and na- 
tional, will probably become part of a per- 
manent plan for unemployment relief, ex- 
panding and contracting as general condi- 
tions warrant. School building programs 
must be given a place in such state and 
national plans. There is now encourage- 
ment to believe that this can and will be 
accomplished. 

(2) School districts are requesting Fed- 
eral assistance so that they may re-finance 
present indebtedness. This phase of the 
Federal program has not developed beyond 
the state of mere proposal for California. 
In some other states the idea has been 
elaborated, and Federal aid is lifting bur- 
dens of debt too heavy for impoverished 
districts to carry. 

(3) The continuance of the plan of Fed- 
eral aid to college students, which has pro- 
vided more than $50,000 in aid for Cali- 
fornia junior college students—who, with- 
out this aid, would be unable to attend 
school, is urgently needed. Being also un- 
able to find employment, these young people 
would be a heavy social charge upon our 
society. Every effort must be directed to 
prove the value of this Federal aid and to 
demonstrate the imperative necessity for its 
continuance. 

(4) We must urge the continuance of 
the program and activity of the Emergency 
Educational Service, which is closely tied 
to the secondary schools of this state. It 
offers employment to more than a thousand 
teachers in the secondary field, and it now 
accommodates, in classes of secondary 


grade, nearly 100,000 young people and 
adults. We predict that the restoration of 
the cuts in California’s secondary school 
budgets will not provide sufficient funds to 
absorb the present emergency adult educa- 
tion program as part of the cost of sec- 
ondary education. It is, therefore impera- 
tive that the Federal government continue 
to finance our very valuable Emergency 
Educational Service. 


(5) California may well join in expect- 
ing that unforeseen physical, economic, or 
social emergencies which directly affect 
schools shall be met by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

We, as secondary school educators, 
may well commit ourselves to what we 
believe to be the proper aspects of a 
national policy of Federal relation- 
ships to education, both on an emer- 
gency and on a continuing basis. 

Certainly secondary education, 
after-secondary school education, and 
adult education present the areas in 
which the most challenging phases of 
the current educational frontier are 
to be found. If the expansion of 
educational offering needed to meet 
needs in these areas is to continue, 
such a tremendous problem will de- 
velop that a continuing emergency 
condition will confront secondary and 
post-secondary education. With this 
demand and the provision of funds 
to add to those locally available, I am 
certain the Federal Government must 
be concerned. 

Such projects as the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, the Central Valley 
Water Project, the Metropolitan 
Water District, all have direct bear- 
ing upon secondary education, its 
offerings, its organization, and its 
finance. 

Certain extra-school educational in- 
fluences, as the motion picture, the 
radio, the library, the magazine and 
newspaper, and recreation, are of sig- 
nificant concern to secondary school 
administrators. The interest and 
activity of the American Council on 
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Edueation, the Department of Sec- 
ondary School Principals of the 
N.E.A., the Progressive Education As- 
sociation, and the National Council of 
State Superintendents in the area of 
secondary education are significant. 
Participating in a national experiment 
in reorganized programs of studies 
already are several California second- 
ary schools. Very soon all California 
will join in a ‘‘ National survey of the 
status of American youth twelve years 
of age and over.’’ 

Remedies for unemployment of 
youth are receiving such attention in 
secondary schools that the services of 
these schools may be projected to a 
point beyond the traditional bounds 
of education, and thus become controls 
until youth meets economic and social 
self-sufficiency and acceptance. 


Present State Situations 
Involve Secondary Education 

State problem number one is today 
the tax problem. True, we are edu- 
cators and not tax experts. Yet cer- 
tain principles we observe do operate 
with more certain advantage not only 
for our schools and the welfare of our 
youth, but also for the taxpayers and 
the stability of our economic life. 

We insist that no tax be labelled 
‘*for schools.’’ In general, we believe 
in the policy of tagging no sources of 
income for particular and specific 
expenditure. Here we believe that an 
amount of money sufficient to main- 
tain the state’s share of responsibility 
for the support of the schools shall 
be protected as being a prior charge 
upon the funds and total income of 
the state. 

We believe that a tax structure 
should be adequate, simple, and fair. 
It should be adequate to tide over 
emergency without breakdown, insur- 
ing stability of yield for basic gov- 
ernmental expenditures including 
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education. Simplicity and directness 
of levy preserve the integrity of the 
whole tax structure. Hidden taxes, 
painless characteristics, and heavy 
costs of collection tend only to em- 
phasize tax hazards and hatreds. 

Fairness in a tax system is probably 
only a relative matter. Each taxpay- 
er desires to define fairness. Precision 
of an objective nature in standards 
of fairness in the matter of taxes is 
impossible. 

The benefit received, the ability to 
pay, and the directness of the tax 
seem to be the main elements to con- 
sider in our criteria of fair taxing 
plans. 


We, as school people, educational 
leaders, teachers of a public eager to 
learn about fiscal matters, cannot be 
tax illiterates. For the advantage of 
our children, their parents, and our 
profession we must study, think, plan, 
and teach directly and correctly con- 
cerning these matters of tax princi- 
ples, systems, and bases. 


State problem number two, which is 
ours to consider, is the question of 
after-high-school educational demands. 
In this matter let us commit ourselves : 


a. A most certain increase in demand for 
education in California during the next dec- 
ade is bound to be in the after-high-school 
years. 

b. The people of the state of California 
are committed to the obligation of meeting 
the insistent demand for after-high-school 
and post junior college educational oppor- 
tunity for all youth. 

ce. We may predict that even though there 
should be in the future a return of in- 
creased employment opportunity for high 
school graduates, these very graduates, as 
well as parents and employers, will con- 
sistently demand continuing educational op- 
portunities and training of and for all 
youth capable of profiting therefrom. 

d. Technical, vocational, semi-professional 
training is gradually being pushed up into 
collegiate educational levels. Already two 
years beyond high school is not a sufficient 
training period for many vocations. 
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e. The high school has become, and in in- 
creasing instances the junior college is com- 
ing to be, the level of educational maturity 
required as prerequisite to entrance into 
any type of specialized vocational, semi-pro- 
fessional, or professional training. 

f. The period of binding relationship be- 
tween parent and child in home life is ex- 
tending. Children are children longer and 
to more advanced years now than heretofore. 
Parents are anxious that the maximum num- 
ber of years of the life of their offspring 
center around and radiate from the home 
environment. This one fact more than any 
other accounts for the increase in enroll- 
ment in junior colleges in the state, and the 
gretater increase in enrollment in junior 
college levels in teachers colleges. 


A summary of public opinion seems 
to indicate a definite demand for post 
junior college educational opportun- 
ity at convenient centers throughout 
the State of California. Parents do 
not desire elaborate, extravagant, ex- 
pensive collegiate offerings. They are 
convinced that, at no extraordinary 
cost, more college educational oppor- 
tunities can be provided to meet their 
demands for their children. These 
parents demand general educational 
opportunities and they will expect 
high standards of accomplishment. 


g. Additional educational opportunities 
and institutions must not destroy the junior 
college system and must not weaken the 
great University of California. It is pos- 
sible to predict the centers where added 
regional educational opportunities should 
be offered, and the amount and kind of 
offering, in accord with some plan which 
would serve the state for a period of many 
years and be consistent with popular de- 
mand. 

h. Society is bearing the cost of main- 
taining this youth that demands added edu- 
eational opportunity either in an institution 
at present established, or in some other one 
of the many ways to which we have resorted 
for the purpose of keeping youth from de- 
teriorating during a priod of unemploy- 
ment or noncontact with further educationfi 

i. Tradition and the evolution of public 
education in California seem to warrant a 
university system and a system of public 
schools. Obviously not all are fitted to 
benefit by university training. Probably 


not all of those who do not go to the Uni- 
versity are fitted to benefit by the oppor- 
tunities of four years of college education. 
Nevertheless, increasing numbers are being 
prepared more and more adequately by our 
improved high school and elementary edu- 
cation to take advantage of extended after- 
high-school and post junior college educa- 
tional opportunities. 

j. Those institutions where the state has 
already made investments, or where com- 
munities or districts have made extensive 
capital outlay for after-high-school educa- 
tional opportunity, surely should be the 
first to offer added educational opportunity 
as the state plans to meet the needs of its 
youth for any further education beyond 
high school. 

k. This demand for extension of educa- 
tional opportunity has received its major 
impetus from the recent economic condi- 
tions which have forced you to seek more 
education. The recent period of drastic re- 
duction in school costs and activities has 
given us in California a program of after- 
high-school education which is considered to 
be the most economical and best admin- 
istered in the United States. As there is 
demand for further years of collegiate 
training for more young people these very 
efficient institutions should provide for that 
demand, 

1, The state as a whole is the most ade- 
quate unit to serve as a tax base for the 
financing of any further extension of col- 
legiate educational opportunity. The in- 
equalities which are bound to result from 
any tax program which would provide this 
added educational opportunity on any other 
than some plan of state finance would al- 
most defeat the purpose of these institu- 
tions. Certainly no sane justification can 
be offered for the operation of these in- 
stitutions on a tuition basis. 


The Legislature Is 
Friendly to Education 


State problem number three which 
we shall consider has to do with the 
present session of the California State 
Legislature. My observation and pre- 
diction is that this legislature is and 
will continue to be friendly to educa- 
tion and to the education approach to 
social problems. Legislators expect 
us to give a worthy answer for our 
important stewardship. They expect 
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to have us inform them about matters 
which bear upon local situations and 
they desire our expression of opinions. 
This we can give in a personal and a 
distinctively professional manner. 

As to specific matters, the State De- 
partment of Education will be pleased 
to extend information at all times. 
The State Department of Education is 
happy and constant in its presenta- 
tion of the educational problems of the 
day to the Legislature. You, in turn, 
must constantly be informed of devel- 
opments that you may act with com- 
munity groups as problems develop 
out of legislation. 


The Principal Must Lead 

State problem number four for us 
to solve as secondary leaders has to 
do with our position of leadership. 
The principal leads the way in the 
profession. He leads the way in state- 
wide understanding. He is leader in 
all matters of lay co-operation. It is 
he who sets the imagery of our profes- 
sion in the lay mind. He is the re- 
sponsible leader in creating a desire 
in the teacher for improvement. It 
is he who carries the keys to unlock 
the treasure chests for youth and to 
raise the whole community to worthier 
appreciations. 
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THE ADVANCING FRONTIER IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION* 


WALTER R. HEPNER 
Chief, Division of Secondary Education, California State Department of Education 


MERICAN HISTORY is a story of a 
pioneering people advancing upon 
all frontiers that have given promise 
of increasing the good life for all. 
From the viewpoint of the foreigner 
we doubtless have been looked upon 
as idealistic dreamers. And interest- 
ing it is, we glory in our dreams, for 
of all the realities in American life 
the most cherished possession of every 
citizen is the deep conviction that 
America is a land of opportunity for 
the common man and those like him 
to rise. Our resources, our institu- 
tions, and our government are every- 
where held to be the vehicles whereby 
the happiness and welfare of all can 
be improved. 

Although serving a variety of pur- 
poses, the secondary schools of the 
past may be characterized by their 
major emphasis upon education as a 
vehicle for increasing earning power, 
as the road to an improved economic 
status, and thereby incidentally to an 
improved cultural or social status. But 
with the physical frontier largely con- 
quered, public schools become increas- 
ingly concerned with education for 
adjustment, for co-operative solution 
of problems, for intelligent dealing 
with one’s fellowmen, for give and 
take relationships. The emphasis, 
therefore, swings from economic man 
to social man, from independent in- 
dividualism to intelligent co-operation 
that preserves such individualism as is 
consistent with historic American 
ideals of freedom, equality, and con- 
tinuous improvement. 





*Address delivered before the general session of 
the Conference of the Secondary School Princi- 
pals of California, in San Francisco, April 15, 
1935. 


You are all familiar with Franklin’s 
historic conversation with the quizzi- 
eal little old lady who met him at 
the door of Independence Hall imme- 
diately following the close of the Con- 
stitutional Convention and asked the 
question, ‘‘Dr. Franklin, did we get 
a monarchy, or did we get a repub- 
lic?’’ You recall his significant reply : 
‘*Madam, you have a republic, if you 
ean keep it.”’ 

That challenge has never been more 
pertinent at any time in our national 
life than it is today. In recognition 
of this wide-spread concern for the 
security of our institutions, we now 
view the growing demand of the peo- 
ple that all adolescents shall have bet- 
ter and more prolonged opportunities 
to get an education. For education 
is popularly held to be the way of 
‘*keeping’’ our republic. Education 
is expected to make up for the short- 
ages in home, community, and oecupa- 
tional life. It is conceived as the 
vehicle whereby our youth may be 
equipped to overcome the artificialities 
of life, and to solve intelligently the 
problems of increasing complexity 
that are characteristic of our day. 
Education has become more impor- 
tant than ever before, and more diffi- 
eult, for it now is concerned with 
preparing youth for change rather 
than for status. Yet it is conceived 
as a process which must, over and 
above everything else, conserve 
American ideals — keep our republic 
against the forces of selfishness, of 
fascism, and of communism, and ad- 
vance the lot of the common man. 

A most notable advance in second- 
ary education is away from the au- 
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thoritative and toward the co-opera- 
tive. Our experience, together with 
the many scientific studies of person- 
ality growth and development, reveals 
the utter inadequacy of authoritative 
methods — imposed indoctrination — 
in achieving the accepted goals of 
education. As we assess the educa- 
tional practice of the past, we note 
the predominent emphasis upon the 
assignment of tasks that dealt largely 
with textbooks whose materials were 
remote from the living interests of 
pupils, and whose use occurred in a 
setting that seldom helped the pupil 
to view his school activities as some- 
thing of personal value to him. In 
this situation the teacher was a vic- 
tim of circumstances. There were 
arbitrary standards, usually more ex- 
trinsic than intrinsic. The relation- 
ships of administrators and teachers 
were more frequently founded upon 
authority than upon the process of 
mutual planning and learning and 
growing together. 


In California we are emerging 
rapidly to the level on which we view 
materials as vehicles rather than as 
ends, and school practices are de- 
signed to bring pupils, teachers, and 
administrators into closer working 
relationships. The trend is definitely 
not toward directionless activity, but 
rather toward increased planning in 
which all affected parties co-operate. 
We are convinced that artificialities, 
extrinsic standards, and imposed in- 
dictrination result, in the main, in 
getting but a superficial conformity 
and scattered achievement of the 


‘ artificial standards. They assist but 


a relatively small percentage of our 
pupils to develop powers, tastes, 
drives, and mastery of essential facts 
and skills that are urgently demanded 
for effective living in this day of con- 
flict, stress, propaganda, and change. 


The growing freedom of teachers, 
resulting from the closer co-operative 
relationships of administrators and 
supervisors with teachers, is going far 
to introduce into our schools the co- 
operative relationships between pupils 
and teachers that make of our class- 
rooms true laboratories of democracy. 
In them personality is respected. 
Children co-operate in planning. 
There is a pooling of ideas. There 
is tested thought. Life experiences 
become the substance upon which the 
structures of complex, social, eco- 
nomic, ethical, and political ideas are 
built. Standards become internal. 
Pupils develop self criticism—one of 
the surest signs of intelligence. They 
have opportunities to discuss ways 
and means to execute plans, to initi- 
ate, and to judge. These constitute 
the substance upon which independ- 
ent, self-reliant citizenship is based. 
The importance of this change in re- 
lationship between administrator and 
teacher cannot be overstressed, for 
pupils cannot be educated for freedom 
unless they are taught by teachers who 
are free. The influence of the admin- 
istrator and of the teacher who are 
co-operating and learning together 
goes far to develop in children a 
thirst for knowledge and growth. 


The Subject as an Instrument 
Of Liberalization 

More and more in California sec- 
ondary schools do we find the individ- 
ual classroom teacher initiating and 
guiding activities designed to give 
meanings for pupils that extend far 
beyond the boundary lines of his own 
subject field. Increasingly are teach- 
ers, whose background of scholarship 
is both deep and broad, using the 
material of their specialized fields to 
lead children to see the meanings and 
the interrelatedness of all knowledge 
and human experience. Each teacher 
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thus uses his subject as the starting 
point that leads in many directions. 
The discovery by the teacher of one 
subject area that his pupils have little 
or no interest in certain other fields 
serves as an especial challenge to 
guide pupils into skillfully directed 
explorations of those fields. The task 
is to get the pupil to see and feel their 
significance tohim. Life thus becomes 
a unity, and the pupil is helped to feel 
at home in the world. The student 
gets a ‘‘gusto for life as a whole,’’ 
and with each teacher working from 
specialization to interrelationships, 
meanings become clearer. The pupil 
is led to develop an integrated philoso- 
phy of life. No subject field loses 
thereby, but each takes on more sig- 
nificance. 

In schools where teachers are 
actively engaged in penetrating sub- 
ject boundary lines, we note the 
presence of much co-operative plan- 
ning among the teachers of different 
departments. Sometimes definite fu- 
sions are developed between two or 
more subject fields. And sometimes 
we seem to note that just as effective 
results are accomplished when the 
actual administrative process of fus- 
ing is absent. However, this is appar- 
ent only in those instances in which 
the teacher uses materials and activ- 
ities as vehicles of growth, rather than 
as ends, and when there is a co-opera- 
tive, mutual planning of learning 
activities by the teachers of the va- 
rious specializations. Our most careful 
administrators and teachers are con- 
stantly on guard to prevent the fusion 
or the correlation of subject materials 
from becoming just another type of 
‘subject matter to be mastered’’ by 
methods of ‘‘imposed indoctrination.”’ 


The Subject in the Reorganized 
Secondary School 
Among questions frequently asked 
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concerning our advancing frontier in 
secondary education are these: 

What becomes of this particular 
subject? Does reorganization mean 
that all subjects lose identity? Are 
you going to fuse everything? 

As yet there is little agreement 
concerning the answers to these ques- 
tions. It appears, however, that the 
primary concern of revisionists is not 
what happens to a particular subject, 
but rather what activities and mate- 
rials are best adapted to making pos- 
sible the achievement of the objectives 
or goals set. From this point of view 
we observe the following advances and 
trends: Increased efforts are made 


1. To discover the nature and the needs 
of the individual, and to find out 
where he is in his possession of knowl- 
edge, skills, interests, insights, and ap- 
preciations. 

2. To analyze the content in a given field 
to determine the functional value of 
traditional materials, to weed out the 
least valuable, and to introduce mate- 
rials and activities of increased poten- 
tial value. 

3. To analyze the materials of related 
subject fields to the end that the most 
valuable may be naturally associated 
in the learning activities. 

4. To develop ways of drawing the ex- 
periences of the pupil both of the 
past and of the here-and-now into 
classroom and school situations, and to 
increase the number of these activities 
and experiences. 

5. To analyze the activities of adults to- 
day, to develop agreements among 
workers concerning social, cultural, and 
other current needs of present-day life, 
and to select activities and materials 
designed to develop in pupils desirable 
achievements with respect to them. 


Here and there we hear active pro- 
posals that this particular subject be 
dropped from the curriculum and that 
another subject be added. As we 
view the need and the advances in 
curriculum revision, in light of the 
five points given above, significant 
and lasting progress in reconstruction 
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will not be based upon moving directly 
toward a reorganization of subjects. 
A study of curriculum development 
in the United States will attest vig- 
orously to this fact. It discloses a 
continued accretion of additional sub- 
jects, with the elimination of a few. 
And, significantly, the assessment of 
the present situation by pioneer think- 
ers and by practical secondary school 
workers reveals tremendous gaps be- 
tween the accepted social and indi- 
vidual educational objectives and the 
actual school practice, tacitly assumed 
to provide the means for achieving 
them. 


One thing seems clear—this is, that 
our approach to curriculum reorgani- 
zation cannot be administrative. It 
is not from the subject-matter point of 
view. Rather is it in terms of the 
needs of boys and girls and of the 
social order of which they are a most 
significant part. In those schools 
where significant advances are under 
way the new synthesis of subject-mate- 
rial is based upon experiences, and 
upon careful evaluation of those ex- 
periences, in attempting to provide 
curriculum materials and activities 
that effectively bring about desirable 
changes in boys and girls. The imme- 
diate approach to curriculum reor- 
ganization, where important revisions 
are in progress, is centered about a 
search for the best answers to three 
questions. This search is an activity 
in which every classroom teacher and 
other curriculum worker engages and 
co-operates actively and studiously. 
The three all-important questions are: 


1. What changes do we want to take 
place in boys and girls? 

2. What activities and what materials 
give the most promise of bringing 
about these changes? 

3. What shall be observed and what tests 
can be devised that will show whether 
desired changes have taken place? 
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It seems apparent that reorganiza- 
tion programs based upon a sincere 
and intelligent search for the answers 
to these three questions will eventu- 
ally result in a new synthesis of 
subject-material and curriculum offer- 
ings. Non-functional and less func- 
tional materials and activities will be 
displaced by those of greater vitality. 
Their organization will be in terms of 
learning needs of young people and 
the needs of their social order. Their 
validity will be measured by their 
effectiveness in meeting those needs. 
Evaluation of pupil progress and edu- 
cational efficiency will thus be in terms 
of scientific measurements and of best 
estimates and judgments of individual 
pupils’ growth in knowledge, skills, 
appreciations, attitudes, and powers 
consciously set as goals. Thus, em- 
phasis is advancing from the tradi- 
tional practice of overstressing the 
memorizing of facts, the least endur- 
ing of educational achievements, to an 
intelligent emphasis upon the more 
lasting qualities that influence con- 
duct and carry over directly into life 
activities. 


The Tool Subjects 

The popularization of the secondary 
school and the drive of other social 
forces have brought the majority of 
young people of secondary school age 
into our schools. With this hetero- 
geneous personnel and with swift so- 
cial change come many problems. 
Incidentally, our recognition of these 
problems, our sensitivity to the need 
for developing effective school prac- 
tices for all the children of all the 
people, indeed is a landmark of prog- 
ress in curriculum development. The 
contributions of frontier thinkers, re- 
searchers, and fieldworkers engaged 
in applying philosophies and evaluat- 
ing results, have brought us to this 
healthy state of mind. 
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Scientific studies have been espe- 
cially valuable in giving us direction 
along certain lines. However, re- 
search, with its emphasis upon objec- 
tive measurement, for a time, at least, 
may have stimulated an undue focus 
upon the more easily measurable, 
although probably the least valuable, 
of the outcomes of learning activities. 
The popularization of objective meas- 
urement served to prolong the inap- 
propriate emphasis upon  subject- 
matter memory techniques, imposed 
indoctrination, teacher-dictated tasks, 
and authoritative administrative pro- 
cedures and relationships. Neverthe- 
less, we have greater need today for 
scientific measurements and methods 
than ever before. A distinct advance 
is in evidence in the schools that are 
moving steadily ahead in curriculum 
reorganization. The important obser- 
vation, however, is that scientific 
methods are being applied in more 
areas of school practice than hereto- 
fore. 


Significant among the contributions 
of research are the studies that throw 
light upon learning activities. We now 
recognize that many pupils do not 
progress satisfactorily in such fields 
as mathematics, science, and litera- 
ture, not because of a shortage in 
native endowment, but primarily be- 
cause of their lack of reading ability. 
Furthermore, workers are observing 
with increasing frequency the un- 
soundness of much of our practice. 
For example, we have been tacitly 
assuming that young people enter 
our secondary schools with ability in 
reading, both in speed and comprehen- 
sion, in language usage, and in mathe- 
matical computation adequate to 
engage successfully in the curriculum 
activities of the secondary school. We 
have evidently acted as if we believed 
that the lower schools provided ade- 


quate mastery of the use of the funda- 
mental tools of learning for all pupils, 
and as if we had no responsibility in 
the matter. 

One of the most noteworthy areas 
of advance in secondary curriculum 
reorganization is found in those 
schools that are definitely recognizing 
that their curricula must provide vital 
learning experiences for all children 
in these basic tools. The offerings are, 
therefore, not so much ‘‘remedial’’ as 
they are ‘‘regular,’’ and planned to 
start pupils ‘‘where they are,’’ and to 
lead them through requisite growing 
experiences at higher levels of ma- 
turity. 

The Core Curriculum 

When the careful revisionist today 
uses the term ‘‘core curriculum’’ he 
intends to convey a meaning distinctly 
different from that implied in the 
original usage. Formerly the term 
connoted a logical and sequential ar- 
rangement of specialized subject-ma- 
terials. The individual strands of 
the core were characterized by their 
rather close restriction to a specified 
field of knowledge. The core was gen- 
erally considered to be, therefore, the 
common body of knowledge to be 
learned. Advances in curriculum de- 
velopment are leading us to a consid- 
eration of the core as something quite 
different. We note the increasing 
acceptance of the idea that the core 
has to do with objectives—social and 
individual purposes to be served, 
rather than with specified units of 
knowledge. Once the generalized and 
specific objectives are set up, then 
the units of knowledge are selected 
that offer most promise of being use- 
ful in connection with the activities 
provided in the curriculum for achiev- 
ing the objectives. Subject content 
thus becomes a tool rather than an 
end. Likewise, the content used in 
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different groupings, and frequently 
for individuals, varies greatly, as do 
the activities, although the general 
objectives remain relatively constant 
for all groups and individuals. 


In the various experimental centers 
it appears that great attention is given 
to providing all children of whatever 
type with curriculum experiences de- 
signed to contribute to their balanced 
growth and development. Different 
schools choose different classifications 
in which to group activities. For 
example, one school or system may 
choose to classify curriculum experi- 
ence in four categories as follows: 
(1) health and physical fitness, (2) 
leisure, (3) social living, and (4) vo- 
cation. Another group may arrange 
activities under the headings of : (1) 
health and physical fitness, (2) social 
living, (3) vocation, (4) scientific en- 
vironment, and (5) individual expres- 
sion. Whatever the grouping, the 
underlying idea is to provide a bal- 
anced offering of experiences for all 
students designed to lead each toward 
the goals that have been accepted. 

Experiences in developing activities 
and materials under the classifications 
adopted, especially when the proce- 
dures are centered about seeking an- 
swers to the three major questions 
previously mentioned, will doubtless 
lead to a new organization of subject- 
content into broader areas. However, 
our prediction is that there will still 
remain the need for certain highly 
specialized, and perhaps logically ar- 
ranged, units of organized subject- 
matter, as, for example, in mathe- 
matics, foreign language, history, 
home nursing, and in the technical 
content and skills in bookkeeping, 
consumer mathematics, electricity, 
chemistry. 

It is probable, also, that within the 
broadened core fields there will be 


needed shorter units of logically ar- 
ranged subject-content. The impor- 
tant consideration, however, is that 
only those pupils will take the spe- 
cialized courses for whom careful 
guidance indicates a definite need and 
readiness. All teachers will seek at 
all times to increase for pupils the 
meanings of knowledge and experi- 
ence in all of the areas planned for 
the common core. The teacher of the 
highly differentiated or specialized 
subject will, therefore, be striving to 
develop in a more thorough going 
manner a strand that has its origin in, 
and a definite relationship with, the 
common core. For example, the 
teacher of physics, or art, or shop, or 
Spanish will be vitally concerned with 
oral and written language, reading 
ability and tastes, health, social in- 
formation and attitudes, number con- 
cepts, consumer intelligence, etc., al- 
though major activities will center 
about the specialized materials of the 
course. 


The Upward Trend of 
Vocational Education 

The various forces that serve to 
prolong the period of dependency of 
youth and to raise the age of youth’s 
entrance into gainful employment 
have rendered ineffective much of the 
technical vocational education that 
has been offered in high schools. Most 
of our vocational programs are ad- 
vancing either to the junior college 
level or to training following job 
placement. It appears, however, that 
for some time there will still be a 
place for a limited offering of voca- 
tional training opportunities in the 
upper levels of the high school pro- 
gram. The major task in advancing 
curriculum practice is that of pro- 
viding substitute experience centered 
upon the vocational-exploratory func- 
tion, and with a strong emphasis upon 
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so-called general education, much 
along the lines that have been develop- 
ing in the junior high schools espe- 
cially during the last decade. 


The Extension of the 
Secondary School 

Curriculum advances based upon 
attempts to meet individual and social 
needs clearly are in the direction of 
extending the program and influence 
of the school far beyond the tradi- 
tional boundaries. Already we find 
school boards and city governments 
co-ordinating recreational and health 
programs. Character-building agen- 
cies and schools are adventuring along 
new paths of co-operation. Strong 
movements are directed toward artic- 
ulating and improving all the educa- 
tive agencies in youth’s environment. 
Opportunities for youth’s participa- 
tion in socially useful activities are 
on the increase in many centers. 

Leaders are alert to the need for 
enriched educational opportunities for 
all youth, and especially for the ‘‘less 
gifted academically.’’ While those 
who are influential in advancing cur- 
riculum revision work with confident 
expectation of improved outcomes for 
all types of pupils, they are begin- 
ning to consider the advantages in- 
herently possible—in some such insti- 
tution for the less gifted as the CCC 
Camp. However, they visualize a 
program that is not so far removed 
from home and community life, and 
that provides greater opportunities 
for educational activities broadly con- 
ceived, and under the control of the 
public school authorities. 


Summary 


In the reorganization of secondary 
school curricula we are concerned with 
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the provision of curriculum experi- 
ence designed to develop youth’s 
ability and desire to preserve and im- 
prove our democratic tradition and 
to live the good life in a good commun- 
ity. Advances in curriculum revision 
are away from the artificialities of ad- 
ministration, tradition, and mass edu- 
cation, and toward a_personality- 
centered program geared to the char- 
acteristics and needs of a society of 
the here-and-now that is changing. 
The traditional subject is becoming 
increasingly an instrument designed 
to develop meanings for pupils in 
many areas of human knowledge and 
experiences, and less a relatively un- 
related specialized series of tasks. Re- 
visionists approach their work with 
more interest in helping to bring about 
desirable changes in boys and girls, 
and with less interest in the memoriz- 
ing of particular bodies of knowledge. 
They are concerned with the growth 
and development of pupils in the 
many phases of their individual and 
social nature. There is a recognition 
of the need to plan educative activities 
that are unified and continuous, even 
though this improved practice in- 
volves the provision of learning op- 
portunities in secondary school levels 
that traditionally have been quite 
largely confined to the elementary 
schools. The core curriculum is tak- 
ing on new meaning and subject spe- 
cializations assume larger significance. 
Vocational education is advancing to 
higher levels or to training on the 
job, and revisionists are developing 
exploratory-vocational activities to 
replace it. The secondary school pro- 
gram is coming to closer grips with 
all the educative influences in the en- 
vironment of youth. 
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THE LETTER AND THE SPIRIT 
MONROE E. DEUTSCH 


Vice-President and Provost, University of California 


OR many a day we have been told 

that this is an age of science. Have 
you stopped to ask yourself what that 
means? I assume that what should 
be implied is that far more and great- 
er scientific discoveries have been 
made during the last century than in 
any preceding century; also, that if 
we list the great men of the century, 
scientists play a most important part. 
It is, 1 imagine, fair to say that our 
scientists are probably regarded as 
greater than our authors, or artists, or 
statesmen. All this we can concede. 
In these senses, it is an age of science. 


But at this point we should stop. 
Man has not changed his fundamental 
characteristics because of the discov- 
ery of bacteria or the x-ray. New as 
such scientific discoveries may be, 
when one picks up a book a thousand 
or more years old, he finds that it still 
rings with the vibrancy of truth, de- 
spite the differences of language and 
custom and the author’s ignorance of 
modern scientific knowledge. Human 
nature has not changed in the cen- 
turies, however great the scientific dis- 
coveries and however much the con- 
veniences of living have been im- 
proved. 

For this reason, the proposals that 
our educational system should be 
wholly reconstructed, with over- 
whelming emphasis on science, are by 
no means as logical as some may 
think. Certainly, it is important to 
know much of the world about us, the 
heavens above us, and of our own phy- 
sical selves: yet far more important is 
attention to the things that make us 
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human beings—rather than animals. 

And the place in which this knowl- 
edge is preserved and conserved is in 
those collections of sheets of paper we 
eall books. 


Once we thought of the humanities 
as meaning Greek and Latin. Cer- 
tainly, I am one of the last to forget 
our debt to the writings of Greece and 
Rome. But the term should by no 
means be restricted to books written 
in Greek and Latin. Surely, a tongue 
that gave us Dante, a tongue that gave 
us Goethe, a tongue that gave us 
Shakespeare, a tongue that gave us 
Moliere—these have a full right to de- 
mand that such works be placed on the 
shelf entitled The Humanities. 

For great writers are like search- 
lights that pick out significant aspects 
of human life and set them in clear 
view. Or they may be regarded as 
precipitates, causing our own hazy 
ideas to crystallize and become defin- 
ite. As Goethe puts it, ‘‘All truly 
wise thoughts have been thought 
already thousands of times; but to 
make them really ours we must think 
them over again honestly, till they 
take firm root in our personal experi- 
ence.”’ 

You see that I am not thinking of 
books as a means of getting knowl- 
edge, save knowledge of man. To be 
sure, it is worth while to know things 
—about physies and chemistry, gov- 
ernment and geography, bacteriology 
and mathematics. But it is at least 
as important to know about this com- 
rade of ours, who is ever with us and 
of us—the real being encased in this 
‘*framework of the body,’’ as one Ro- 
man called it. Another great Roman, 
Marcus Aurelius, quoted Epictetus’ 
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words, ‘‘Thou art a little soul bearing 
about a corpse.”’ 

Do you remember the words in 
which yet another Roman emperor, 
Hadrian, addressed this unseen com- 
panion ? 


Soul of mine, pretty one, flitting one, 
Guest and partner of my clay, 
Whither wilt thou hie away, 

Pallid one, rigid one, naked one— 
Never to play again, never to play? 


No, I am not thinking of books as 
tools to external knowledge. 

Neither am I thinking of them as 
agreeable means of passing the time, 
methods of forgetting the unpleasant- 
nesses and dullness of life. Surely, 
this is not a use to be disparaged. 
Such an anodyne is far better than 
many others that men have used. And 
if the miracle of the printed page 
sweeps one away on a magic carpet to 
other lands and other interests, and 
converts the bare attic into a palace 
of the mind, it has indeed done well. 


The use of books has, I think, hard- 
ly ever been expressed more movingly 
than by Gamaliel Bradford in his Jn- 
timate Journal: I quote from the ex- 
cerpts published in the number of 
Harper’s Monthly for April, 1933: 


When life is teasing and my nerves are 
stretched and strung and feverish, nothing 
rests, nothing comforts me like a book, al- 
most any book. Of course there are books 
that tease too, books that I instinctively 
avoid, as I avoid some people. But I avoid 
most people and I avoid few books, though 
there are some that I turn away from with 
respect but without much desire. It does 
really get to be almost a mania, like a drug 
habit. I grudge more and more the time 
given to other things. I think that it is 
not that I like people less, but that I like 
books more, and that in the most charming 
human society I am always thinking of the 
far more charming book that might absorb 
my soul. And it has always been so with 
me. The delight of buying books has largely 
deserted me now, partly from physical in- 
ability, much more because I have all the 
books that I should buy with passion. But 


the love of touching them, of having them 
about me will last and grow as long as I 
have fingers and a soul. 


But I am thinking of books as re- 
positories of ideas, treasuries of dis- 
tilled wisdom about human beings, 
their thoughts and their acts. 

And surely if a given work has re- 
tained its place among the aristocracy 
of literature—the ‘‘blue books’’ as it 
were — it must have in it much of 
value to us of today. 

Indeed, it is from one of them — 
two thousand years old—that we can 
obtain the truest defense (if it needs 
such) of letters. I refer to the famous 
quotation from Cicero’s speech in de- 
fense of the poet Archias: speaking 
of literature, the orator says: 

Other enjoyments are not suited to all 
seasons, all times of life, all places; the 
study of literature stimulates us in boy- 
hood, delights us in old age, is an ornament 
in prosperity, a comfort and a refuge in ad- 
versity, a joy at home, no hindrance abroad; 
it helps us through sleepless nights, it goes 


with us on our travels and is our companion 
in the country. 


Hundreds, nay thousands, of illus- 
trations of the truth of these state- 
ments can be found along the path of 
the centuries. The pigskin library of 
Theodore Roosevelt on his African ex- 
plorations is matched by the copy of 
Homer which Thomas Lawrence bore 
with him on his Arabian campaigns. 

The lines of Cicero struck me most 
forcibly at the time when, some twen- 
ty years ago, George Hamlin Fitch, 
venerable literary critic of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, lost his son, a 
young man of great promise, a gradu- 
ate of Stanford University, and pub- 
lished a volume called ‘‘Comfort 
Found in Good Old Books’’. But Cic- 
ero had already said it: ‘‘a comfort 
and a refuge in adversity.’’ However, 


the words of Fitch are so profoundly 
true that I cannot resist quoting from 
his preface : 
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And so, in this roundabout way, I come 
back to my library shelves, to urge upon 
you who now are wrapped warm in domestic 
life and love, to provide against the time 
when you may be cut off in a day from the 
companionship that makes life precious. Take 
heed and guard against the hour that may 
find you forlorn and unprotected against 
death’s malignant hand. Cultivate the great 
worthies of literature, even if this means 
neglect of the latest magazine or of the 
newest sensational romance. Be content to 
confess ignorance of the ephemereal books 
that will be forgotten in a single half- 
year, so that you may spend your leisure 
hours in genial converse with the great 
writers of all times. The vital thing is that 
you have your own favorites—books that are 
real and genuine, each one brimful of the 
inspiration of a great soul. Keep these 
books on a shelf convenient for use, and 
read them again and again until you have 
saturated your mind with their wisdom and 
their beauty. So may you come into the 
true Kingdom of Culture, whose gates never 
swing open to the pedant or the bigot. So 
may you be armed against the worst blows 
that Fate can deal you in this world. 

Who turns in time of affliction to the 
magazines or to those books of clever short 
stories which so amuse us when the mind is 
at peace and all goes well? No literary 
skill can bind up the broken-hearted; no 
beauty of phrase satisfy the soul that is 
torn by grief. No, when our house is in 
mourning, we turn to the Bible first—that 
fount of wisdom and comfort which never 
fails him who comes to it with clean hands 
and a contrite heart. It is the medicine of 
life. And after it come the great books 
written by those who have walked through 
the Valley of the Shadow, yet have come out 
sweet and wholesome, with words of wisdom 
and counsel for the afflicted. One book 
through which beats the great heart of a 
man who suffered yet grew strong under the 
lash of fate is worth more than a thousand 
books that teach no real lesson of life, and 
that are as broken cisterns holding no water, 
when the soul is athirst and cries out for 
refreshment. 

This personal, heart-to-heart talk with you, 
my patient readers of many years, is the 
first in which I have indulged since the great 
fire swept away all my precious books—the 
hoarded treasures of forty years. Against 
my will it has been forced from me, for I 
am like a sorely wounded animal and would 
fain nurse my pain alone. It is written in 
the first bitterness of a crushing sorrow; but 


it is also written in the spirit of hope and 
confidence—the spirit which I trust will 
strengthen me to spend time and effort in 
helping to make life easier for some poor 
boys in memory of the one dearest boy who 
has gone before me into that ‘‘ undiscovered 
country,’’ where I hope some day to meet 
him, with the old bright smile on his face 
and the old firm grip of the hand that al- 
ways meant love, and tenderness, and stead- 
fast loyalty. 

Yes, my friends, there are indeed, 
as George Hamlin Fitch so touchingly 
set forth, deep, very deep, springs of 
comfort to be found in the treasures 
of the world’s literature. 


It is because books have in them 
such marvelous potentialities that I 
regret it so deeply when I see them 
debased and degraded. 

One of the unfortunate features of 
much of our present education is the 
failure to give them a proper place 
and make a proper.use of them. 

What is the aim of this whole elabo- 
rate business of education? If it is 
for the purpose of making ideal citi- 
zens, we cannot claim that it has 
proved to be an unqualified success. 
How many of our high school gradu- 
ates sit down and study the problems 
confronting the government so that 
they may understand them thorough- 
ly? As a whole, do our school or col- 
lege graduates speak much, if any, 
more intelligently on such questions 
than those who have failed to have 
such opportunities ? 

There is much talk about a very 
popular subject nowadays, Adult 
Education. Certainly, with the state- 
ment that education should not cease 
when we leave school, everyone is in 
agreement ; but all about us are means 
of adult education—the most valuable 
ever devised—books. Men put the best 
of themselves into books—it is the es- 
sence of a man’s noblest thoughts that 
is at our disposal when we enter a 
library. We have but to reach up an 
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arm, and an infinitely better teacher 
of adults is available than you can 
find in the host ready to give lectures 
or readings. But our young people 
have not been led to read for them- 
selves—and above all instinctively to 
seeks for the best in books. 

The redoubtable Samuel Johnson 
brings out well what I have been 
saying : 

Talking of education, said he, men have 
got a strange opinion that everything 
should be taught by lectures. Now I cannot 
see that lectures can do as much good as 
reading the books from which the lectures 
are taken. I know nothing that can best be 
taught by lectures, except where experiments 
are to be shown. You may teach chemistry 
by lectures—you might teach making of 
shoes by lectures! ’’ 


We talk about the absence of re- 
ligion in our younger generation. Do 
you stop to think of the degree to 
which the spiritualizing elements are 
being left out of education? Great 
literature, be it in English, German, 
French, Italian, Greek, or Latin, is the 
greatest of all spiritual teachers — 
save for the Bibles of the various 
peoples. 

How much thought do we give to 
the spirit within this ‘‘prison of the 
body’’ as another great Roman called 
it? We emphasize English composi- 
tion, so that we may write, ‘‘ Yours of 
the twenty-fifth received and contents 
noted.’’ History and civies are often 
taught so that pupils may become fa- 
miliar with the method of electing the 
president. We demand physical edu- 
cation so that the body may be well 
eared for. We encourage Spanish, on 
the ground that the boy may hereafter 
have business dealings with Mexico or 
South America. These are all per- 
fectly worthy aims— but, I repeat, 
what do they have to do with the 
spirit? which is, I take it, the part 
of man that makes him superior to the 
beast, and should be of far more con- 
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cern to us all than the mechanism we 
eall the body. 

In short, our education tends to be 
practical, material, and contempo- 
rary. 

Books show us that truth is not 
new, not modern. Said Woodrow 
Wilson: 

It is our privilege to be calm and know 
that the truth has not changed; that old 
wisdom is more to be desired than any new 
nostrum; that we must neither run with the 
crowd nor deride it, but seek sober counsel 
for it and for ourselves. 

In all sincerity, do we say, ‘‘ Bless- 
ings on him who first invented books.’’ 

Very close indeed to us, and as full 
of poignancy as when written, are the 
words which the great poet Propertius 
put into the mouth of the dead Ro- 
man matron, Cornelia, as she address- 
es her husband, Paulus, whom along 
with her children she leaves behind 
her: (the translation, poor as it is, is 
my own): 

Now I commend to you our children, common 
pledges of our love. 

This anxious care still breathes on, burned 
in my ashes. 

Perform, oh! father, a mother’s duty; 

All that little crowd of my offspring you will 
have to bear on your neck. 

When you give kisses to them ’mid their 
tears, add a mother’s. 

And if you are to grieve at all, do it with- 
out them as witnesses. 

When they come, deceive their kisses with 
dry cheeks. 

What is there in these words that 
fails to have meaning and to touch us 
today? The human heart and its af- 
fections are not essentially altered by 
electric light or a knowledge of elec- 
trons. 

There is, indeed, a place in the 
modern world for spiritual teachings. 
We should therefore play our part in 
making mankind see, understand, and 
relish great literature. It is not the 
amount men read or the number of 
hours they give to it—but its quality 
that counts. 
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And strangely enough great litera- 
ture (in whatever language it is 
written) has much in common. One 
who has been taught to love great 
works of literature in Greek will, I 
feel confident, prefer Lincoln’s Get- 
tysburg Address to most of the fic- 
tion of the day. The great writings, 
whether they be Woodrow Wilson’s 
addresses, or Willa Cather’s novels, 
appeal to a taste that is cultivated. 
Whether the historical scholar will 
agree or not, I do not know—but to me 
there is a profound appeal in Wood- 
row Wilson’s words, ‘‘The history of 
nations is spiritual, not material, a 
thing, not of institutions, but of the 
heart and the imagination.’’ And even 
further does he go when he says, ‘‘It 
is to get at the spirits of men that the 
university is created: to my mind it is 
not to make scholars.’’ 


Certainly, one of the most impor- 
tant functions of all of us who deal 
with youth is to take it by the hand 
and lead it into the realm of great 
literature—so that it will instinctive- 
ly choose the better rather than the 
worse. 


But better reading does not demand 
that one walk always solitary on the 
mountain tops. Such training as that 
I have in mind will cause one to chose 
the Atlantic Monthly, or Harper’s, or 
the Yale Review above certain publi- 
cations sold in every cigar stand. In 
other words, taste in reading should 
be taught. The Romans saw that a 
thing oft repeated made up one’s 
character, and so the word mores, 
meaning originally ‘‘habits’’ or ‘‘cus- 
toms,’’ came also to mean ‘‘char- 
acter.”’ 


And only those who have themselves 
found their way to this fountain of 
understanding, who have such an ap- 
preciation of books and their high 
mission, can lead others thither. In- 


deed, those who have it are eager to 
impart it to others. For certainly, 
like many other fine things in life, this 
grows the more in proportion as it is 
shared with others. 

We had for twenty years at Berke- 
ley a president who, before he assumed 
that office, was a professor of Greek. 
What a master of English Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler was! Let me read you 
the inscription at the entrance to the 
University Library, which commemo- 
rates Charles F. Doe, who made the 
building possible : 

- He was a quiet man, of simple tastes and 
orderly life. Diligent in business, he dealt 
honorably with all men. Charity for di- 
vergent views and a gentle tolerance toward 
the beliefs of others, tempered the native 
sternness of his convictions. Shrinking from 
the social turmoil, he found through books 
abundant converse with the best who have 
thought and recorded; and now that he has 
yielded the stewardship of his goods, his last 
desire opens the companionships he loved to 
the use of all the recurring generations of 
the young. 

You need not be reminded that the 
spiritual nourishment of which I am 
speaking is not confined to poetry, nor 
is all poetry by any means in this 
class. Nor is it confined to the essay. 
It may appear in biography, in his- 
tory, in fiction. I shall take the 
liberty of citing the three quotations 
from Willa Cather selected by Lew- 
isohn in his work entitled, ‘‘ Expres- 
sion in America’’: 

When kindness has left people, even for 
a few moments, we become afraid of them, 
as if their reason had left them. When it has 
left the place where we have always found 
it, it is like a shipwreck; we drop from se- 


curity into something malevolent and bot- 
tomless. 


The second deals with our concep- 
tion of our own individuality: 


We think we are so individual and so mis- 
understood when we are young; but the 
nature our strain of blood carries is inside 
there, waiting, like our skeleton. 


The third is the one Lewisohn 
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rightly calls best; it is singularly ap- 
propriate in connection with our sub- 
ject: 

How the great poets do shine on! 


all the dark corners of the world. 
have no night. 


Into 
They 


If devotion to such things is not to 
be lost, it is our function as educators 
first of all to educate ourselves. Other- 
wise our praise of the words of Cicero 
or Emerson will be nothing but the 
perfunctory rehearsal of names and 
words of laudation picked up in his- 
torical works or outlines of literature: 
they cannot come with any sense of 
reality from our lips, they will be but 
the parrot-like repetition of what we 
have not seen face to face. We must 
live with the great. Said Goethe: 


I read some pieces of Moliere’s every year, 
just as, from time to time, I contemplate the 
engravings after the great Italian masters. 
For we little men are not able to retain 
the greatness of such things within our- 
selves; we must therefore return to them 
from time to time, and renew our impres- 
sions. 


The ocean is, to be sure, great, and 
as Newton said: ‘‘I am but as one who 
has picked up shells by the great ocean 
of knowledge.”’ 

Merely to list the great figures of 
literature is a formidable task; to 
read them a greater—but to make 
them part of one’s mental fiber is 
hardest of all. And, like all other 
powers, it becomes feebler if one does 
not persist at it. Epictetus pointed 
this out : 

Every habit and faculty is maintained and 
increased by the corresponding actions: the 
habit of walking by walking, the habit of 
running by running. If you would be a good 
reader, read; if a writer, write. But when 
you shall not have read for thirty days in 
succession, but have done something else, 
you will know the consequence. In the same 
way, if you shall have lain down ten days, 
get up and attempt to make a long walk, you 
will see how your legs are weakened. Gen- 
erally, then, if you would make anything a 
habit, do it. 
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In the case of works written in for- 
eign tongues, the problem of transla- 
tion is a very troublesome one. Dif- 
ficult it was for a Virgil with pain 
and toil to compose his verses. Sueto- 
nius said of him: 

When he was writing the Georgics, it is 
said to have been his custom to dictate each 
day a large number of verses which he had 
composed in the morning, and then to spend 
the rest of the day in reducing them to a 
very small number, wittily remarking that 
he fashioned his poems after the manner of 
a she-bear and gradually licked it into shape. 

How infinitely much harder to take 
the stone of another language and 
carve out the identical image which 
the great genius of Virgil so painstak- 
ingly created ! 

Certainly, we cannot learn all 
necessary languages sufficiently well 
to appreciate their great works of lit- 
erature. But it is well to remember 
how insoluble the problem of transla- 
tion is and how often the task is es- 
sayed by pygmies who obviously can- 
not succeed in raising themselves to 
the height from which the eyes of 
the genius looked. 


The failure to realize this caused 
one critic to say, when an early series 
of translations from the Greek and 
Latin was issued: ‘‘Now the classics 
are indeed exposed.’’ 


When we think of the many shelves 
full of works of the first order, we all 
of us acknowledge readily how small 
our own acquaintance (not to say 
knowledge) of great literature is. 

Having, however, made at least a 
part of it ours, let us resolutely lead 
others to the sources of inspiration. 
We need not do it very consciously, 
for if the works have meant anything 
to us, we shall spontaneously give the 
stimulus to others. 

I do not agree with the impression 
Goethe gives as to the slight value 
of scientific education; but surely his 
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clarion call is needed today. Said he: 


A museum of natural history always seems 
to me like the tombs of Egyptian kings, in 
which various sorts of beasts and plants are 
preserved in mummified rigidity. These oddi- 
ties may claim a curious attention from a 
easte of mystical priests; but into the 
sphere of general education such objects 
should never enter—not only as being out of 
place, but as in all likelihod displacing things 
which have better right to occupy the atten- 
tion of the young. A teacher who tries to 
awaken the sympathetic interest of young 
persons in a single noble deed, or a single 
really good and heroic poem, does more to- 
wards his true growth than one who can tell 
off before him the names and describe the 
appearances of thousands of the inferior 
animals; for the upshot of all that curious 
study of low organisms is simply what we 
know already—that man, and man alone, has 
in a peculiar and special sense been created 
in the image of God. 


There is absolutely no doubt in my 
mind of the importance of a knowl- 
edge of science on the part of all fu- 
ture citizens, that they may not fall a 
prey to charlatans or sentimentalists 
who seek to interfere with the proper 


and necessary pursuit of scientific 
knowledge. 


But I do agree that the emphasis in 
education should be on man—and not 
man physiologically or anatomically. 


Yet I suppose that we are at one in 
realizing that the primary thing is to 
get people to read—to read what is 
really worth while. Having once 
found the use of their legs, they can 
then be led along to higher and high- 
er peaks until they reach the very 
heights. 

I firmly believe in the desirability 
of using the standard magazines as 
an introduction to reading of this or- 
der. I am not advertising Harper’s 
Magazine or others of this type. The 
fact, however, that they are written 
in the English of today (but in its 
best form) and the reader is not 
called upon to face poetical or ar- 
chaic expressions, makes them par- 
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ticularly suitable for this purpose. 
Moreover, they deal with matters 
many of which fill the public mind 
today: this is an added incentive. 
When the reader, without any sense 
of compulsion, picks up his Atlantic 
and peruses it with pleasure, he will 
readily be led to books of the day 
which are worthwhile, and from these 
back to books of past ages which he 
will inevitably find mentioned again 
and again in the works he reads. 

I have, as you see, leaned heavily on 
the wisdom of the great who have 
passed along the way. All that I have 
done is, as it were, to furnish the 
thread on which their bright jewels 
might shine forth. 

In short, I have done only what 
Longinus described centuries ago: 

Many writers are borne along inspired by 
a breath which comes from another; even as 
the story is that the Pythian prophetess, ap- 
proaching the tripod, where is a cleft in the 
ground, inhales, so they say, vapor sent by 
a god; and then and there, impregnated by 
the divine power, sings her inspired chants; 
even so from the great genius of the men of 
the old do streams pass off to the souls of 
those who emulate them, as though from holy 
caves; inspired by which, even those not too 
highly susceptible to the god, are possessed 
by the greatness which was in others. 

These, my friends, are black days— 
not merely because business is poor 
and salaries reduced, but chiefly be- 
cause hosts of men and women are 
in dire want, because society is throw- 
ing overboard so many of the precious 
heritages of the past, the things that 
alone make civilization civilized, be- 
cause in times of such abject misery 
men insist on adding to it many fold 
by sharpening the weapons of Mars, 
by fanning the flames of a jealous, 
narrow nationalism, and by tearing 
off all the coverings of tolerance and 
friendship that the centuries have 
provided, to stand forth naked sav- 
ages bent on destroying those of an- 
other nation or another creed. Yes, 
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the clouds are heavy, the storms are - 


about us. 

At such a time let us heed the words 
of the noble souls who have lived be- 
fore us. Few have been the times 
when it has been so necessary to pon- 
der what they have said; seldom has 
humanity so needed to have its 
thoughts turned away from the mate- 
rial world which we have made so 
bleak, to the treasures of the spirit. 


The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want. 
He maketh me to lie down im green pas- 
tures; he leadeth me beside the still waters. 
He restoreth my soul; he leadeth me in 
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the paths of righteousness for his name’s 
sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death, I will fear no evil; 
for Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy 
staff comfort me. 

What I have said, my friends, is 
trite—as old as written records—and 
yet ever new. 

Books fulfill their noblest function 
when the little black characters we 
call letters minister to the need, not 
for entertainment, not for knowledge, 
but for the nourishment of the human 
spirit. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF A SOUND GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
IN A FUNCTIONAL SECONDARY SCHOOL 


A Symposium 


WHY HAVE GUIDANCE? 


GEORGE C. JENSEN 
Principal, Senior High School, Sacramento 


UIDANCE means providing ade- 
Gyouate information at the proper 
time and in the proper way. It is not 
mere advice. That is why such words 
as ‘‘advisor’’ are on the way out of 
our schools. We all know that the 
modern world is complex, and that the 
matter of adaptation continually be- 
comes more difficult. To expect youth 
to find his way around in this maze 
without sign posts is to expect too 
much. This labyrinth not only en- 
velops him vocationally, but socially, 
morally, avocationally, financially, 
and in every other way. He needs 
the understanding help of the older 
generation. 


To provide our boys and girls with 
the information needed for judgment 
and discrimination is one of the first 
jobs of the schools. There can be no 
‘*free election,’’ even of school sub- 
jects, to say nothing about major life 
choices, unless the person concerned 
is sufficiently well informed to make 
a choice. Nor is all the required in- 
formation merely facts about things 
external to the boy or girl. There are 
many internal forces which also need 
to be understood. 


So important is the matter of guid- 
ance that our schools must make as 
definite provision for this as in the 
past they have provided for subjects, 
teachers, and buildings. It is a dis- 
tinct service which must be completely 
rescued from the realm of incidental- 
ism. There must be counselors who, 
by temperament and training, are 


qualified to analyze the complex situa- 
tions that face youth, and wise enough 
to cause each young person to grapple 
with the facts which concern him. The 
job of analyzing and causing youth to 
assume responsibilities must be specifi- 
cally assigned, just as any other job 
is assigned, or it will remain (as in 
the past) everybody’s job which no 
one does. Each school must set up a 
personnel for this important task. 
We learn slowly but we do learn. 
There is now rapidly closing the first 
period of counseling when it was as- 
sumed that all guidance was indi- 
vidual. Group guidance, as an indis- 
pensable adjunct to individual coun- 
seling, is on the way in. In this man- 
ner very much more territory may be 
traversed. But space during the 
school day must be made for this 
work. In the futwre we must either 
succeed in adjusting our old school 
subjects to the juvenile world, or in- 
evitably group counseling will sup- 
plant some of these. There are only 
so many hours in the day, after all. 
Let us hope that the sensible thing 
will happen. I mean a modification 
of the curricula so as to better serve 
the purposes of our times—including 
guidance. We are driven to the con- 
clusion that education is that process, 
administered by society, which enables 
our people to be reasonably well ad- 
justed to all phases of the environ- 
ment. If instruction for this adapta- 
tion is a good share of the school’s 
job, then the subject-materials and 
the methods of the school must keep 
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pace with the times. Content main- 
tained traditionally is almost sure to 
be out of joint, for life in America 
has retained very few of the old tra- 
ditions. There is too much of a lag 
in all our social activities. This in- 
cludes needed changes in our school 
subjects. We should be sane enough 
to make these changes as they are 
needed, and wise enough to know that 
such changes, to be fully effective, 
must be made consciously and delib- 
erately. A little injection of the scien- 
tifie method by way of insisting that 
there be premises to fit our conclu- 
sions will not be out of place in this 
connection. 

Administratively, there is only one 
obstruction to the setting up of an 
adequate counseling system in a 
school. That obstruction, if it ap- 
pears, is the administrator himself. 
There is but one remedy: vision, in- 
telligence, and adult education. These 
are the sure cure for inertia. Teach- 
ers, for the most part, are eager, able, 
and happy to pioneer, and to do it 
very intelligently and conscientiously 
if they are given but half a chance. 
The principal who complains of a 
conservative faculty or community 
has probably never let out sufficient 
rein. If he will grasp the significance 
of his responsibility and be willing 
to accept all the forces, he will soon 
discover that most of them are posi- 
tive instead of negative. That is 
leadership, and to lead is his business. 
Having furnished this by giving the 
faculty a square chance to free edu- 
cational problems, the truth will soon 
come out, and, along with other phases 
of truth, will inevitably come guid- 
ance. 


Guidance Means Life 
Readjustments 


It is possibly a bit too early to 
realize fully how much is involved in 


counseling. We do know that many 
of our boys and girls are poorly ad- 
justed to home, to community, to 
school, and otherwise. That many of 
these tragedies might have been avoid- 
ed, had parents and teachers been 
wiser, is self-evident. That many 
present ills may be modified or elimi- 
nated is now known to all. The lad 
with a wrong set of motives is as much 
in need of intelligent attention as is 
the boy with a broken leg. The girl 
who is out of adjustment emotionally 
stands as much in need of help as one 
lost in a forest. And there are many 
other types of maladjustments. It 
used to be assumed that persons delib- 
erately willed to do all kinds of 
strange and unwarranted things. We 
know better now. We shall know still 
better in the future. We are ap- 
proaching a science in this direction. 
We have every right to be very hope- 
ful. But, in the meantime, we must be 
willing to know and to use all the 
available facts, and to set up ways and 
means for discovering more. 

We must be careful, however, not to 
be carried away with the mistaken idea 
that guidance has to do only with mal- 
adjusted cases. It has to do with all. 
Life means continual readjustment. 
Especially is that true of persons of 
school age. The particular kind of 
information and adjustment needed 
varies with individuals. It is all a 
matter of degree, after all. And it is 
all a part of the day’s work. 
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WHEN SHALL WE HAVE A SOUND GUIDANCE 
PROGRAM IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL? 


HAROLD C. HAND 


Assistant Professor of Education, Stanford University 


and 


VERNA A. CARLEY 


Associate Professor of Education, Stanford University 


see PARTICIPANTS in the sympo- 
sium have been invited to describe 
a ‘‘sound’’ guidance program. It is 
obviously quite impossible to set up 
anything even approximating a 
‘‘sound’’ guidance program without 
an intimate and complete knowledge 
of the school situation for which the 
guidance program is to be designed. 
The best guidance service possible in 
the more or less typical secondary 
school in which the offering is divided 
into ‘‘curricular’’ and ‘‘extra-curri- 
eular’’ activities, usually rigidly de- 
fined in advance, would resemble but 
faintly the guidance program possible 
in a more progressive school. 

In such a school, learning is broadly 
conceived ; the imperatives associated 
with the all-around development of 
the whole child determine the nature 
of the experiences which are to be 
regarded as desirable at any given 
point in an individual’s development. 
Furthermore, it is recognized that 
the developmental needs of each indi- 
vidual student are unique; each is 
at a different stage with reference to 
all of the types of development in 
which the progressive secondary school 
is interested. Educators are begin- 
ning to define these desirable learnings 
in terms of creativeness and imagina- 
tion, integrity, personal acceptability 
in a group, emotional stability, physi- 
eal vitality, the power and habit of 
analysis, the ability to obtain infor- 





1Smith, E. R., “Judging and Recording Pupil 
Characteristics,” Educational Record, January, 
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mation from sources other than read- 
ing, open-mindedness, and the like.’ 
It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that a prescription of so much algebra, 
English, chemistry, ete., of a specified 
type does not guarantee that the stu- 
dent will acquire the learnings now 
regarded as essential to his many- 
sided development. 


Traditional Organization an 
Obstruction to Guidance Program 
In most institutions of the more 
traditional type, the teacher is pre- 
vented by the very nature of the or- 
ganziation of the school from paying 
more than lip service to the doctrine 
of developing ‘‘the whole child.’’ 
With subject-matter more or less 
rigidly defined in advance, with cer- 
tain standards of achievement defined 
by normative studies imposed upon 
her with too little regard for the 
unique composition of her student 
group, with honor rolls, honor so- 
cieties, black lists, merit systems, and 
other extrinsic motivating devices 
thrust upon her, and with the less for- 
mal and more enjoyable learning ac- 
tivities associated with her teaching 
field blocked off and labelled ‘‘extra,’’ 
the teacher is relatively helpless in 
realizing any such modern philosophy 
of education as that connoted by the 
phrase ‘‘the whole child.’’ No mat- 
ter how thoroughly convinced she may 
be of the desirability of incorporating 
more progressive practices, she is pre- 
vented from doing so by the necessity 
of coaxing, driving, or goading her 








charges over a fixed set of hurdles 
in a fixed amount of time. How can 
she, except by the most extravagant 
flight of the imagination, be expected 
carefully and thoroughly to diagnose 
or to appraise each of her six or more 
score students to discover their inter- 
ests, aptitudes, abilities, past experi- 
ences, home environment, attitudes, 
ap »reciations, aspirations, plans, and 
consequent developmental needs? And 
how can she possibly be of maximum 
effectiveness in her attempts to facili- 
tate the many-sided development of 
the whole child unless she is at all 
times aware of the constantly chang- 
ing needs of each individual student? 
Though certain types of diagnosis can 
and should be performed by experts 
in measurement, by far the major 
portion of these necessary appraise- 
ments can be made only upon the basis 
of continuous informal observational 
and numerous non-artificial personal 
conferences. How can an ‘‘outsider’’ 
possibly make continuous informal ob- 
servations of each student in all of 
the varied types of activities in which 
he engages? The situation in the 
traditional school thus appears far 
from ideal when one considers that 
it is quite impossible for the teacher 
in such a school to find sufficient time, 
over and above that required to cover 
the ground dictated by prescribed 
courses of study, to counsel repeatedly 
and effectively with each of the one 
hundred and twenty or more unique 
individuals in her classes. 


How Teachers Are Handicapped 
The situation in the traditional sec- 
ondary school, so far as the maximum 
development of the whole child is con- 
cerned, would be relieved in but one 
respect, however, even if the teacher 
were somehow to find the time for 
thorough appraisement. Fenced off 
by courses of study and other pre- 
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scriptions from all but a very narrow 
segment of the total learning activi- 
ties afforded by the school and the 
community, and possessing little or 
no intimate knowledge of what her 
colleagues might variously be attempt- 
ing, she would be at a serious dis- 
advantage in helping those of her stu- 
dents whose most pressing problems 
might make it imperative for them to 
engage in experiences totally outside 
those specified in her relatively narrow 
prescription. Obviously, the restric- 
tions to which she is subject limit her 
effectiveness in directing learning ac- 
tivities in harmony with the needs 
revealed by her appraisement or diag- 
nosis. Unless she is sufficiently well- 
trained, and is given the freedom to 
utilize any and all learning experi- 
ences which the school and the com- 
munity afford, to meet the develop- 
mental needs of each student in her 
group, she cannot be maximally effec- 
tive. 


Counselors in the traditional school 
similarly work under vexing handi- 
caps more or less inherent in the or- 
ganization of the school. Though 
they may possess the personal and the 
professional requirements for effective 
counseling, and though they may have 
the skill and the understanding essen- 
tial to adequate diagnosis, they are 
usually assigned so large a number of 
advisees that it is physically impos- 
sible for them to be as helpful as they 
wish to be. To expect any counselor, 
no matter how superior she may be, to 
advise effectively from three to five 
hundred students is to expect the im- 
possible. Counseling, to be of maxi- 
mum helpfulness, must be done in 
conjunction with the shaping of learn- 
ing experiences revealed as desirable, 
with continuing contacts with teachers 
and parents, and with appraisements 
of student development. In the more 
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traditional schools many homeroom 
teachers are also splendidly equipped 
for diagnosis and for counseling, but, 
like the teacher and the counselor, 
they, too, are handicapped by the re- 
quirements of fixed courses of study. 

If the observations phrased above 
are valid, it is apparent that the 
teacher, the counselor, and the home- 
room teacher in the traditional sec- 
ondary school are effectively pre- 
vented from performing the functions 
essential to an adequate guidance 
service. Further, it seems obvious 
that this separation of guidance and 
teaching restricts the school in the 
service which it might conceivably 
render to its students. By this is 
not implied any sweeping negative 
criticism or disparagement of present 
programs of guidance. Many are 
splendidly conceived and admirably 
executed within the limitations set by 
the organization and nature of the 
more traditional school. Rather, it is 
suggested that certain changes are 
imperative if the typical secondary 
school is more adequately to function 
in the service of the ‘‘whole child.’’ 


Characteristics of an Adequate 
Guidance Service 

Let us now briefly characterize a 
secondary school in which the modifi- 
cations necessary for the realization 
of an adequate guidance service have 
been made. In this school the stu- 
dents are divided into groups, each 
under the intimate direction of one 
or more teacher-counselors selected 
by virtue of their superior training, 
experience, and ability to conceive the 
educational process whole. These 
teacher-counselors assume the respon- 
sibility for so arranging the total sit- 
uation that the all-around develop- 
mental needs of each student in the 
group are adequately met. This does 
not mean, however, that the teacher- 
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counselors themselves will provide all, 
or necessarily any major portion, of 
the instruction which their students 
will receive. Rather, their functions 
will primarily be those of diagnosing, 
and of leading students to formulate 
or to accept purposes or goals, of ini- 
tiating large projects freighted with 
promising learning experiences, of 
counseling, and of co-ordinating the 
activities in which their students en- 
gage. Each teacher-counselor will 
represent some one broad field, and 
will give instruction in her area as 
the needs of her students dictate. 
Other teachers, thoroughly trained in 
broadly defined fields of interest, but 
not serving as teacher-counselors, will 
be utilized as the revealed needs of the 
students may dictate. These teachers 
will assist the teacher-counselor in 
making more refined diagnoses of stu- 
dent needs in their particular fields. 
They will also continuously be co- 
operating with the teacher-counselor 
for the purpose of generating interest 
in the broad fields represented, and 
in developing the interests already 
aroused. Within the areas represent- 
ed by these teachers there are no 
hard and fast prescriptions ; no single 
activity or bit of content is regarded 
as indispensable for all students. 
Rather, the experiences afforded by 
each field are utilized when and as the 
interests and needs of students make 
them desirable. No field of interest is 
confined to activities within the school. 
Instead, the total assets of the com- 
munity will be drawn upon. The all- 
around adequacy of the student is the 
one consideration to which all others 
are subordinated. 


In such a school, any suggestion 
that the functions of guidance be as- 
signed to one group of staff members 
and those of instruction to another 
would not be countenanced. It would 
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be recognized, however, that certain 
aspects of the guidance service re- 
quire types of specialized training not 
possessed by most teachers or by all 
teacher - counselors. Consequently, 
there would be on or available to the 
staff a group of consultants highly 
skilled in child psychology, child 
health, measurement, and, in the more 
favored situations, psychiatry. Spe- 
cial expertness with reference to a 
knowledge of vocational, recreational, 
health, and other social conditions and 
trends would be represented by one 
or more staff members. 


Thus, we see that in such a school 
the teacher-counselor, with the full co- 
operation of other teachers, continu- 
ously observes and diagnoses the 
students in her charge. Again, 
through the co-operation of other 
teachers, and only possible through 
this help, she directs the students to 
needed learning activities, and ar- 
ranges the situation so that those not 
previously afforded are made avail- 
able as needed. Further, she continu- 
ously counsels informally with each 
of her students as his problems arise. 
It will be observed that these three 
processes are inextricably interwoven. 
In short, the following three princi- 
ples, which must underlie any sound 
guidance service, are recognized and 
practiced in this school. 


Principle I. The teacher-counselor 
charged with responsibility for the di- 
rection and development of a given 
group of students must be equipped 
with the skill and understanding, and 
must be given the freedom necessary, 
to diagnose or appraise continuously, 
informally, and thoroughly each stu- 
dent assigned to her. All other teach- 
ers not serving as teacher-counselors 
must have the ability and the freedom 
to render needed assistance in diag- 
nosing in the broad fields of interest 
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in which they are specially trained. 
Diagnosis or appraisement must be 
recognized as an indispensable and 
inseparable part of the total educa- 
tional process. It is a function which 
the teacher-counselor must perform 
with the assistance of teachers and 
other specialized consultants on the 
staff. Prior to her first scheduled ses- 
sion with the boys and girls assigned 
to her, the teacher-counselor must se- 
cure, in as great detail as possible, a 
clinical picture of each student in 
the group. All available records of 
the student’s past performances and 
behavior, aspirations, plans, interests, 
aptitudes, attitudes, test data, ratings, 
physical and emotional health status, 
home and neighborhood conditions, 
and parents’ plans must be carefully 
scrutinized and assessed for the impli- 
eations they afford concerning the 
needs of the individual in question. 
Parents and former teachers must be 
consulted for the same purpose. In 
short, no teacher-counselor should ever 
face a group of strangers at the be- 
ginning of any school term. Moreover, 
this diagnosis or appraisement cannot 
be performed once and for all prior 
to, or at the opening of, the school 
term, but should be regarded as a 
process which must continue through- 
out the total period of the teacher- 
counselor’s relationship with the 
group. Consequently, it is desirable 
that the teacher-counselor act as the 
co-ordinator of the learning activities 
of her group throughout their stay in 
the school. It is recognized that com- 
plete diagnosis cannot be made apart 
from the numerous situations which 
the student experiences from day to 
day and week to week. Only as his 
total behavior is observed can all of 
his needs be identified. The teach- 
er-counselor is thus enabled to pro- 
vide herself with a much more ade- 
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quite basis on which to appraise or to 
diagnose each of her students than is 
possible for the typical counselor in 
the more traditional school. 


Principle II. The teacher-coun- 
selor must be sufficiently well-trained, 
and must be given the freedom, to 
provide for each child the learning 
experiences revealed by this continu- 
ous diagnosis as necessary and desir- 
able. These learning experiences must 
be provided at the moment of need. 
Interests aroused should immediately 
be capitalized. The building of appre- 
ciations and the acquiring of under- 
standings essential to the unfolding of 
these interests cannot, as a conse- 
quence, be long delayed. The status of 
the individual and not the require- 
ments of a preconceived course of 
study must dictate what is to be ex- 
perienced by a given student at a 
given time. There is little value in 
continuous diagnosis unless the needs 
thus revealed are adequately met. It 
must be recognized that the needs of 
the student cannot be met if responsi- 
bility for diagnosis and for the pro- 
viding and directing of learning ac- 
tivities is not assumed by the same 
individual. 

It might be argued that the direct- 
ing of learning experiences is a proper 
function of those engaged in instruc- 
tional service, but not a function that 
can legitimately be discharged in the 
name of guidance. Such an argument 
is here regarded as_ ill-considered. 
Neither adequate guidance nor effec- 
tive instruction can be provided unless 
the two types of service are thus in- 
timately interrelated. This does not 
mean that all education is guidance. 
There are some functions peculiar to 
instruction and others peculiar to 
guidance. The point here urged, 
however, is that these functions can- 
not effectively be discharged when 


they are made the special responsi- 
bility of different groups on the staff. 
The guidance service is definitely han- 
dicapped by an inflexible, inadequate, 
or otherwise defective curriculum and 
by faulty methods of instruction ; sim- 
ilarly, the instructional needs of the 
developing child cannot be effectively 
met unless the necessary guidance ser- 
vices are provided. 


This principle cannot be realized 
except through the services of a person 
or persons abundantly capable of see- 
ing the educational process whole and 
of simultaneously performing, with 
the help of others on the staff, the 
essential functions of guidance and 
of instruction for a given group of 
students. Such a person we have here 
designated by the label ‘‘teacher- 
eounselor.’’ Her role as director of 
guidance and instruction for a rela- 
tively small group of students differs 
from that of the typical counselor. 
She is given the additional authority 
and freedom continuously to shape 
the learning experiences of her stu- 
dents to patterns suggested by their 
constantly changing needs. 


Principle III. The teacher-coun- 
selor must be sufficiently well-trained, 
and must be given the freedom neces- 
sary to counsel informally and con- 
tinuously with students in her charge. 
Though students will be encouraged 
to seek help from any or all members 
of the staff and from individuals in 
the community as their needs may dic- 
tate, no thought of delegating any 
major portion of the counseling phase 
of the guidance service to any person 
other than the teacher-counselor can 
ever be favorably entertained. In- 
stead, counseling must be regarded as 
a continuous and informal service pro- 
vided for students by one who knows 
them thoroughly and who is constantly 
associated with them in their activi- 
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ties. Through this service, students 
will be sympathetically helped to iden- 
tify and to analyze their needs, to 
formulate goals, to make decisions and 
plans, to evaluate decisions, goals, 
and plans already formulated, and to 
meet the host of personal problems en- 
countered by every adolescent. 


Many wise and intelligent coun- 
selors in the traditional school are 
already performing most of the im- 
portant tasks outlined in these three 
principles. They have already taken 
significant steps toward redlizing the 
ideal of developing the ‘‘whole’’ child. 
However, these counselors realize that 
after careful diagnosis and wise coun- 
seling they are often restricted by a 
rigid curriculum in providing the 
child with the learning experiences 
which are vital and imperative for 
his fullest development. Homeroom 
teachers in the typical secondary 
school find themselves similarly han- 
dicapped. It is to afford greater 
freedom in arranging the total situa- 
tion to meet individual needs that the 
present philosophy is urged. 

How long will it be before such a 
service to the ‘‘whole child’’ as that 
envisaged in these three principles can 
be provided in our schools? In some 
schools these principles have already 
been more or less successfully incor- 
porated into practice. In others, 
teachers, counselors, and administra- 
tors are ready to effect the changes 
suggested. It is recognized, however, 
that in most schools it will be no easy 
task to translate into practice the 
principles that the writers have urged 
in this paper. Many vexing philo- 
sophical and administrative difficulties 
stand in the way, but none is insur- 
mountable. A theory of administra- 


tion and of teaching which will be in 
harmony with the philosophy under- 
lying these changes must be conceived 
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and accepted by the staff. The trans- 
lation of such a theory into the prac- 
tice of a given school will be per- 
formed only as rapidly as teachers 
and administrators comprehend the 
significance involved and engage in 
rigorous in-service training. A public 
opinion favorable to this philosophy 
must be created. The teacher’s load 
ean no longer largely be determined 
by the number of hours she devotes 
to formalized instruction. The pub- 
lic must come to see and to accept the 
teacher, and indeed the school, in a 
new role. 


Despite all of these difficulties, how- 
ever, educators in the more traditional 
secondary schools should not be un- 
duly discouraged. A modest experi- 
mental beginning may be made in any 
school, regardless of size, in which one 
broadly and thoroughly trained teach- 
er can be placed in charge of a small 
group of students and given the free- 
dom to act in the capacity of teacher- 
counselor responsible for the all- 
around development of this group. 
Certain other teachers must, of course, 
be sufficiently relieved of set academic 
assignments to lend their assistance 
to the teacher-counselor in working 
with this experimental group. In this 
modern way, real progress may be 
made in educating the staff to the de- 
sired level of competency. Any at- 
tempt at wholesale changes would un- 
doubtedly prove disastrous. It should 
be emphasized that no one can suc- 
cessfully prescribe a ready-made guid- 
ance service for any school. It is ob- 
vious that guidance is a service which 
must be conceived in terms of all of 
the needs of all of the students in the 
school in question. 


A school may lay claim to a 
‘*sound’’ guidance program only when 
the needs of its students are under- 
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stood, when the necessary learning 
experiences are provided to meet these 
needs, and when its students are con- 
tinuously and informally counseled 
by one who is constantly associated 
with them in their activities. In short, 
only if and when the imperatives asso- 
ciated with the development of the 


whole child are recognized in school 
practice can a ‘‘sound’’ guidance pro- 
gram be put into operation. Diag- 
nosis, counseling, and the shaping of 
the curriculum cannot be performed 
as a separate and unco-ordinated 
service if the needs of the whole child 
are most effectively to be served. 


A GUIDANCE PROGRAM FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
VIRGIL E. DICKSON 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools and Director, Bureau of Research 
and Guidance, Berkeley 


[’ Is generally conceded among edu- 
eators and parents everywhere that 
a good counseling and guidance pro- 
gram is an absolute necessity for our 
secondary schools. Our youths today, 
who finish our high schools, find them- 
selves in a more uncertain position 
than ever before. There is an indefin- 
iteness and insecurity. There is a feel- 
ing of hopelessness. We must have an 
efficient counseling and guidance sys- 
tem if we are to help our children to 
develop a personality that fits into life, 
into work, into play, and into citizen- 
ship. In order to give effective coun- 
sel we must pay attention to each indi- 
vidual, to his needs and to the needs 
of society. We cannot merely give 
these people information and expect 
them to make wise choices and wise 
decisions. No one is wise enough at 
the present time to say what specific 
skills or specific abilities these people 
will need as they face life two or five 
or ten years from now. We must 
train individuals to think. We must 
train them to adapt themselves. We 
must train them to take care of them- 
selves physically and mentally. We 
must train them to be willing to accept 
the give and take of social life. We 
must train them to accept responsi- 
bilities commensurate with their abili- 
ties. Some counseling, of course, can 


be done in groups. Probably this is 
more in the nature of giving informa- 
tion. In final analysis, however, each 
individual must be considered alone. 


What Should the 
Program Furnish? 


A guidance program should furnish 
well selected information on the curri- 
culum offerings of the secondary 
school and of higher schools; selected 
information relating to vocations, 
their requirements and opportunities ; 
materials relating to self-analysis. It 
should furnish stimulation to the pupil 
to analyze himself and his possibili- 
ties; should stimulate him to make 
the proper adjustments for happy and 
successful development. Finally, it 
should give to the student advice and 
direction. 


I do not agree with those who say 
that we must place only general facts 
before a child and expect him to make 
his own decision. To be sure, we want 
him to learn to make decisions, but if 
we are counselors worthy of the name, 
we should be able to point out to him 
specific things in the way of advice 
and direction. We don’t go to a 
physician and ask him to tell us all 
the probabilities that confront us, and 
then go away with the idea that we 
must make a decision to do what we 
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think is wise. We go to him to advise 
us what he thinks we ought todo. We 
want his recommendation. There are 
numerous instances where parents 
have decided that they want their chil- 
dren to follow certain lines of prep- 
aration for professional or vocational 
work. There are other instances 
where the child has made his own se- 
lection. This plan is started. After 
a year or two it may be perfectly 
evident to any intelligent counselor 
that the plan of the parents and the 
plan of the individual is along lines 
that are absolutely impossible. To me 
it would seem that counseling is spine- 
less if the counselor should not plainly 
and positively say to such parents and 
such pupils, ‘‘The chances are abso- 
lutely against your success in the pur- 
suit of this plan.’’ I am not arguing 
that counselors can tell a pupil what 
vocation he should go into with any 
absolute positiveness. I do believe, 
however, that there are evidences that 
should enable a counselor to give 
wholesome advice. Also, after the 
pupil has tried to make a certain 
course and can’t make it, he should 
be told that further efforts in this line 
are futile. 


The mass instruction found in prac- 
tically all of our secondary schools at 
the present time naturally tends to 
prevent the individual attention that 
is necessary for the proper under- 
standing of each pupil. Only by an 
efficient system of counseling and 
guidance, supplemented by work of 
good teachers, can we hope to give 
even a fair share of guidance to lead 
each pupil into the proper use of his 
abilities. Of course, every good 
teacher does more or less of individual 
counseling for his pupils. However, 
it is too much to expect satisfactory 
guidance to be done incidentally by 
the various teachers who come in con- 
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tact with children through the ordi- 
nary subjects of the secondary school. 

A good guidance program should 
help the pupil to see the meaning of 
what he is doing as related to what 
he will likely continue to do in life. 
He must feel that he is doing worth- 
while things now, and that these 
worth-while things are strengthening 
him for the worth-while things that 
he must do tomorrow. 

There should be opportunity for 
counseling in addition to that which 
the classroom teacher can be expected 
to do. This additional counseling 
must make the child feel that someone 
is interested in his entire school pro- 
gram, and interested in the way that 
program is fitting into his life plan. 
Of course, there are teachers who are 
qualified to do this sort of counseling, 
but if they are expected to do this 
they should be released from teaching 
and given time to do the counseling 
as it should be done to be effective. 


Counseling Set-Up 

There is no one set-up for counsel- 
ing to be followed in all schools. 
Principals, faculties, and communities 
differ, so that the plan used in one 
place may not fit well in another. In 
a small school a principal may be the 
one qualified to give guidance and 
counsel. On the other hand, he may 
be very poorly fitted for this kind of 
work. In some schools a dean of boys 
and a dean of girls are chosen for 
their fitness for counseling. If the 
school is large enough, I prefer a staff 
of counselors chosen because of their 
special ability to understand the child 
and to work with him and with teach- 
ers and with parents. The counselor 


should know values in various depart- 
ments and in various vocations, and 
should be broad minded enough and 
able to secure additional help when- 
ever needed from any sources in 
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school or community. No one coun- 
selor can possibly be qualified to do 
all the things that a good counsel- 
ing system ought to do for pupils, but 
a good counselor can know where to 
go for help. I prefer that the staff 
of counselors have a part-time teach- 
ing relationship. In this way the 
counselor keeps closer contact with 
the problems of teachers, and teachers 
and counselors are likely to feel more 
co-operative. 

Where there is a staff of counselors 
in a large school there are two plans 
of service, either of which may prove 
effective. One involves the assignment 
of one counselor to remain in service 
for a particular grade. For example, 
the seventh grade counselor will re- 
main with the seventh grade, the 
ninth grade counselor with the ninth 
grade, ete. The other plan requires 
the counselor to follow through the 
school. For example, the seventh 
grade counselor will continue with 
the pupils as.they go into the eighth 
and ninth grades, thus following 
through the three years of junior 
high school. The two plans, of 
course, are similarly applied to the 
senior high school. 

I do not believe in the plan of divid- 
ing up counseling, designating one 
person for educational guidance, an- 
other for health guidance, another for 
vocational guidance, another for so- 
cial guidance, ete. The child is one 
person, and he has all these needs. 
He should look for counsel for one 
person who will help him to under- 
stand his needs in their proper rela- 
tionship. Of course, this counselor 
will help him to find further special- 
ized service when his needs require. 
For example, if he needs specialized 
health service, he will go to the nurse 
or the physician. 

There are at least two things which 
a successful counselor must realize. 
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First, every youth should prepare 
himself to enter some worth-while 
work. Second, and of equal impor- 
tance, he must train himself in accept- 
able social relationships both for his 
work time and his leisure time. In 
other words, the pupil must think not 
only of earning a living, but he must 
he able to live his life wholesomely and 
acceptably with his fellows. His en- 
tire school life is a daily living, devel- 
oping that independence and power in 
him which will enable him to step out 
of school and earry on in those life 
activities that are not directed by 
the school. 


Mental Hygiene 

During the last few years a mental 
hygiene program in schools has been 
considered more and more a necessity. 
Heretofore, we have done our work in 
connection with personality largely 
under the heading of character educa- 
tion. Character education and men- 
tal hygiene have basically the same 
purpose, namely, the development of 
the individual to be effective in his 
relationship to others. Someone has 
said that the purpose of mental hy- 
giene is to produce an inner personal 
adjustment of the individual for 
happy and efficient living. We think 
of the ability to work satisfactorily 
with people as evidence of a balanced 
life. No person is well balanced unless 
he is reasonably happy and reasonably 
effective in the use of his powers. To 
be happy and to be reasonably effec- 
tive in the use of one’s powers in- 
volves all phases of counseling and 
guidance. Good counseling must be 
closely related to a good mental hy- 
giene program. In many schools, men- 
tal hygiene clinies have been formed 
to help in the early identification of 
the troubles and causes of troubles in 
children. These clinies furnish advice 
to parents and teachers and others in 
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charge of children or youth. It has 
been found that the difficulty or mal- 
adjustment in many a pupil’s life is 
traceable directly to the maladjusted 
life of a parent, teacher, or some adult 
who is in the position of directing the 
pupil. When the proper solution is 
reached in the life of the adult, the 
child’s problem often disappears. 
Mental hygiene, therefore, relates 
itself intimately to contacts between 
teachers, parents, and pupils. Men- 
tal hygiene goes deeply into the prob- 
lem of emotional habits as basic fac- 
tors in behavior. No matter what 
skills or information the education 
program may endeavor to put into the 
pupil’s life, they are likely to be of 
little avail unless the pupil’s person- 
ality is satisfactorily adjusted. Men- 
tal hygiene stresses this personality 
adjustment as the basic value in edu- 
cation. Every counseling staff should 
have at its call the expert services of 
a physician, psychiatrist, and psychol- 
ogist to help in unraveling the most 
difficult problems of personality ad- 
justment found in the schools. 


Change of Curriculum 


A counselor should always be on 
the alert with reference to the real 
abilities of pupils to adapt themselves 
to the curriculum as offered in the 
school. The personal contact by the 
pupil and counselor will frequently 
reveal conditions that would seldom, 
if ever, come out in the ordinary 
classroom. Furthermore, we are in a 
period of tremendous change. The 
counselor is in a position to see the 
way the pupil fits into life as he 
goes out from the school. A reason- 
able amount of follow-up work should 
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always be carried on so that the coun- 
selor may have the facts with refer- 
ence to the pupil’s ability to fit into 
life after he leaves the school. The 
counselor should be one of the valu- 
able interpreters of these facts with 
reference to desirable curriculum 
changes. There is no doubt that there 
is definite need for change in our pres- 
ent secondary curriculum. At the 
same time this change should not be 
hasty and hectic. It should be a 
gradual evolution based upon facts 
drawn from the realities of life. 


Difiiculties 

In the face of the present financial 
crises there are, of course, difficulties 
in carrying on a counseling program. 
In some places, counseling is looked 
upon as an additional and unnecessary 
expense. There are few parents and 
few educators, however, who will any 
longer contend against counseling as 
one of the absolute necessities of a 
sound educational program in any 
community. It will cost something to 
give a good counseling and guidance 
service in our schools, but it will cost 
more if we don’t give such guidance. 
Sometimes business men have found 
that it pays to add a small investment 
in order to save the large investment 
that has already been made. This is 
exactly true when we speak of coun- 
seling. It is a small investment that we 
make to preserve the values of the 
large investment which we put into 
the general educational program of 
our youth. 
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THE PLACE OF MENTAL HYGIENE IN THE GUIDANCE 
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The Nature of Mental Health 


HEN we examine the literature 

on mental hygiene, we find that 
the ultimate aim of the movement is 
to help individuals develop well-inte- 
grated, well-adjusted, emotionally 
stable personalities. With the grow- 
ing democratization of education, our 
schools have assumed the responsibil- 
ity for a large number of children 
not only of diverse interests, capaci- 
ties, and home backgrounds, but of 
various degrees of emotional stability. 
The school is interested in the develop- 
ment of the whole child, and the edu- 
cational program has, as one of its 
most important concerns, the problem 
of so shaping the environment for 
each child that he will be better able 
to live effectively, gain satisfactions 
from his daily contacts, develop so- 
cially acceptable attitudes, and meet 
adequately the life situations that 
arise. 


The nature of mental health has 
been well stated in the White House 
Conference Reports 


Mental health is not merely the absence 
of ill health nor mere efficiency and con- 
tentment, neither is it solely the cheerful 
acceptance of the rules of the game. Men- 
tal health implies a degree of well-being in 
which the person is not preoccupied with 
unsatisfied tensions, does not manifest gross 
forms of inadequate or objectionable be- 
havior, and maintains himself intellectually 
and emotionally in all environments and all 
situations that do not bring about crises 
too intense, or too frequent to be beyond 
the adjustive powers of human beings, and 
that are neither too rigid nor so over 
authoritative that the personality is in- 
evitably warped. 


Mental health is not an absolute 


matter, but a matter of degree. What 
is good mental health for one individ- 
ual may be poor mental health for 
another. Since this is true, the school 
program for a given individual must 
be fashioned in terms of his peculiar 
mental health needs, and designed to 
help him become a happy, well-adjust- 
ed, and useful member of society. The 
school must assume responsibility for 
studying the needs of each child, and 
for stimulating and guiding him in 
the solution of his problems. 


Positive Contribution of the 
Guidance Service in Developing 
Good Mental Health 

Too frequently mental health is 
thought of in relation to salvaging 
individuals who have experienced dif- 
ferent types of disturbances. How- 
ever, an adequate program will give 
chief emphasis to shaping an environ- 
ment and providing experiences which 
give the basis for sound mental health 
Especially it is important to avoid 
school situations which are negative 
in effect. It is vitally essential in 
building a program of sound mental 
health that the school personnel 
should agree upon a basic philosophy 
of education, and work co-operatively 
to help the child experience the satis- 
faction of being a happy, interested, 
and efficient member of the social 
group. Certain elements favorable to 
the development of the student should 
be present in every school situation. 

The guidance service should also 
aid students to discover their own in- 
terests and abilities, and, in the light 
of these, to set up socially useful and 
acceptable goals. It should provide 
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opportunities by which the students 
may work on the tasks in which they 
are vitally interested and from which 
they may gain satisfaction. 


A situation favorable for the devel- 
opment of sound mental health is one 
in which the individual is engaged in 
wholehearted, purposeful activities 
which challenge his efforts, but which 
are not so difficult that they result in 
feelings of failure and in emotional 
disintegration. Failure and the fear 
of failure, so prevalent among many 
of the students in our schools, are 
often caused by the fact that the indi- 
viduals in question have settled on 
goals that are beyond their respective 
mental or physical capacities. The 
school should aid children in choosing 
goals which they are able, at least, to 
approximate, and should provide all 
students with opportunities to ex- 
perience security and success. 

A program of mental health that 
would help children to lead happy, 
useful, effective, and well-integrated 
lives must harmonize with certain 
basic principles. First, teachers, ad- 
ministrators, parents, and guidance 
workers must gain a thorough under- 
standing of the mechanisms of adjust- 
ment, so that behavior patterns that 
deviate from the normal can be read- 
ily noticed in each child. Second, 
they must recognize that, in the nor- 
mal child, the development and re- 
shaping of behavior patterns are con- 
ditioned by the nature of the experi- 
ences of the child. Third, they must 
control and shape the environment 
so that the child shall have maximum 
opportunity to develop habits of be- 
havior. co-ordinate with his abilities, 
interests, and capacities. Fourth, 


they must help the child to face real- 
ity as honestly and objectively as 
possible. 

The state of a child’s mental health 


is, to a large extent, conditioned by 
the influence of personalities both in 
and out of the school. The school and 
the home must reflect an environment 
conducive to sound mental health. 
This means that teachers and pupils 
must agree upon a common philosophy 
for working with each child. This 
philosophy, if it is to be adequate, 
must be based upon a recognition of 
certain indisputable facts. Parents 
and teachers must realize the neces- 
sity of a healthful environment in 
both home and school. They must 
recognize that they constitute an im- 
portant part of the child’s environ- 
ment, and must, themselves, be well 
integrated personalities. They must 
further recognize that everything 
which a child experiences in the 
home, in the school, and on the play- 
ground influences his personality ad- 
justment. In shaping and reshaping 
the environment for the optimal ad- 
justment of the child, all available 
assistance offered by guidance work- 
ers and other members of the school 
staff should be utilized. 


Identification and Treatment 
Of Maladjustments 

Every teacher is faced with the 
problem of identifying behavior pat- 
terns which may deviate from the nor- 
mal. No one teacher, however, is ex- 
pected to be, or should presume to be, 
an expert, and alone attempt to diag- 
nose these patterns, or recommend 
and apply treatment. The analysis 
of behavior of children involves a 
discovery of the causal elements un- 
derlying the child’s conduct. To rec- 
ommend any treatment on the basis 
of symptoms alone is an extremely 
dangerous procedure. No one would 
attempt to apply treatment to a child 
suffering with a fever until he had em- 
ployed expert assistance to help dis- 
cover the cause of the child’s abnor- 
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mal temperature. It is just as dan- 
gerous to attempt to treat a child who 
stutters, daydreams, or stages temper 
tantrums, unless the elements respon- 
sible for producing this behavior are 
investigated. An identification of 
causal elements implies expert study 
and analysis of the child’s hereditary 
history, his home environment, his 
health history, his social life in school 
and at home, his playmates, his abili- 
ties, interests, needs, ambitions, feel- 
ings, likes, dislikes, and emotional 
stability. It is very often difficult 
to identify, in the life of the individ- 
ual, the elements which have been re- 
sponsible for a given disturbance. It 
is also difficult to separate behavior 
that is symptomatic of temporary dis- 
turbance from that which is sympto- 
matie of deep-seated maladjustment. 
No one treatment can be recom- 
mended generally, even though symp- 
toms may be practically identical. The 
old idea of discipline and set penal- 
ties for misdemeanors has no justifica- 
tion, according to our present philoso- 
phy. Neither is there any excuse for 
home or school to fail to appreciate 
that behavior, such as self-conscious- 
ness, sensitiveness, sadism, or aloof- 
ness, may be symptoms of serious dis- 
turbances. Above all, there is no jus- 
tification today for teachers and par- 
ents to subject the child to varying or 
conflicting types of treatment which 
may be disintegrating in their effect. 
It is not uncommon for children to 
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suffer emotional disturbances when 
parents, teachers, and administrators 
conflict in methods of treating a given 
behavior pattern. If it is desirable 
that children should lead happy and 
useful lives, all individuals who in- 
fluence their development must have a 
uniform conception of the task. Zach- 
ry’ suggests that the school must 
study the child’s past experience, and 
locate, as far as possible, all the causal 
elements of behavior, and, proceeding 
from this point, so guide him and gra- 
dually so change his environment that 
his emotional adjustments will be con- 
structive. The school must aid him 
in building new habit patterns that 
will help him properly to face all sit- 
uations which he may experience. The 
school can best do this by making 
optional use of all available expert 
service and by working co-operative- 
ly with the child, the home, and all 
school functionaries. 
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THE LENGTH OF THE ASSIGNMENT AS A FACTOR IN 
MENTAL HEALTH 


VIRGINIA LEE BLOCK 


Department Head, Hasbrouck Heights High School, Hasbrouck Heights, New Jersey 
Graduate Student, Stanford University 


T Is not unusual to hear children in 

their conversation with one another 
complain about the great amount of 
home study assigned to them. It is 
also not uncommon for children to 
indicate to their parents and to their 
teachers that they are disturbed be- 
cause they have been assigned more 
work than they have time to do satis- 
factorily. So often parents express 
dissatisfaction with the school because 
their children are so overloaded with 
work that they are deprived of time 
to participate in recreational activi- 
ties. 


The school should be concerned with 
the best development of the whole 
child. The assignment, as the initial 
attack in the process of learning, 
holds an important place in the total 
educational program. Assignments 
that are too long often cause children 
to become dissatisfied, unhappy, re- 
sentful, and irritable. They often re- 
sult in feelings of insecurity, anti- 
social attitudes, and dishonest be- 
havior. Our philosophy regarding 
the assignment has shifted in its em- 
phasis from an interest largely cen- 
tered in subject-matter to an interest 
in the development of wholesome 
habits and attitudes through appro- 
priate learning activities. There are 
still teachers who, in their enthusi- 
asm for their subjects, fail to see that 
they are makingg demands of chil- 
dren which are impossible of realiza- 
tion. Other teachers, though anxious 
to give reasonable assignments, often 
fail in their objective through lack 
of knowledge of the total demands 
made upon a given child by all of his 


teachers. A good assigngment is 
adapted not only to the capacities, 
maturity, and interests of each in- 
dividual, but is formulated in rela- 
tion to all the other demands made 
upon him. This type of assignment 
presupposes careful, co-operative 
planning on the part of teachers, and 
helps the child gain a feeling of suc- 
cess and security in carrying out his 
total program. Teachers who are pro- 
gressive in their thinking and sincere- 
ly interested in helping children live 
effectively, usefully, and happily 
sometimes defeat their own purposes 
because they are unaware of the diffi- 
culties which students encounter in 
earrying out their assignments. 


In a junior-senior high school in 
which the writer has been teaching, 
an interesting study was recently con- 
ducted with reference to the length of 
assignments. This paper presents a 
brief report of this study. It will be 
divided into three parts. The first 
will deal with the technique of identi- 
fying situations touching the assign- 
ment which proved disturbing to the 
children. The second will describe 
the methods employed by some of the 
teachers who worked co-operatively 
to remedy the situation. The third 
will report certain statistical data in- 
dicative of the success of the methods 
employed. 


Identification of Situation 


The study which this article reports 
was made in connection with 85 elev- 
enth grade students in the Hasbrouck 
Heights High School, Hasbrouck 
Heights, New Jersey. These students, 
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at the end of the first marking period 
in the tenth grade, had been given the 
Terman Group Intelligence Test’, the 
Student Questionnaire?, the Cross 
English Test’, and the Haggerty 
Reading Test*. The Student Ques- 
tionnaire, the Cross English Test, 
and the Haggerty Reading Test were 
repeated at the end of the second 
semester of the tenth grade and at 
the end of the first semester of the 
eleventh grade. For all three grade 
levels a record of teachers’ marks, of 
number of books read for pleasure 
per semester per student, and num- 
ber of hours spent per school week in 
outdoor recreational activities was 
kept. The I.Q.’s computed for the 
group on the basis of the Terman 
Group Intelligence Test showed a 
range of 70 to 190. Fifty-eight per 
cent of the class had I.Q.s of 100 or 
over, and 42 per cent had I.Q.s of 99 
or below. 


Results secured on the Student 
Questionnaire, a technique for meas- 
uring student adjustment, for these 
85 children in the eleventh grade were 
regarded as unsatisfactory by some of 
the teachers. A more careful exam- 
ination of the items contained in the 
Student Questionnaire indicated that 
a large percentage of the students dis- 
liked most of their subjects, that many 
students wanted to drop subjects, that 
a large number of children were wor- 
ried about whether or not they were 
going to pass, that a considerable 
number felt nervous when called upon 
to recite, that 82 per cent felt that 
most of their teachers made assign- 
ments entirely too long, that a ma- 





1Terman, L. M. Group Intelligence Test. New 
York, World Book Company. 

2Symonds, P. M., and Block, Virginia Lee. Stu- 
dent Questionnaire. New York, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1932. 

*Cross, E. A. Cross English Test. 
World Book Company, 1923. 

*Haggerty, M. E. Haggerty Reading Examina- 
tion. New York, World k Company, 1927. 
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jority felt that they were required to 
do too much in most of their subjects, 
that a great number were dissatisfied 
with their teachers, and that a large 
percentage were unhappy as there 
was so little time for fun. 


Method of Attacking 
The Problem 

The results on the Student Ques- 
tionnaire were discussed by a group 
of teachers who instructed these chil- 
dren. Since 82 per cent of the total 
group of students reported that their 
assignments were too long, it seemed 
advisable to follow up this indication 
of dissatisfaction by interviews. Al- 
most without a single exception these 
children indicated that they were dis- 
turbed because their assignments in 
their total subject-matter fields, 
though interesting, clear, and definite, 
were too long for them to complete 
to their satisfaction. They stated 
that this insecurity was causing con- 
flict in their own thinking, leading to 
dissatisfaction, and making them dis- 
like school., Many claimed that they 
were tired and unable to work as hap- 
pily and efficiently as was customary 
for them. They complained of feeling 
discouraged and ‘‘blue.’’ There were 
doubtlessly other factors that may 
have influenced the degree of happi- 
ness of these children, but it was evi- 
dent that they were disturbed by the 
demands which the assignments made 
upon them. Several members of the 
faculty agreed that for a period of two 
weeks they would devote their free 
periods to visiting classes long enough 
to obtain the assignments given to 
these eleventh grade children, and 
that they would actually do the work 
required. Teachers attended only 
those classes in which they themselves, 
during their high school or college ca- 
reers, had had preparation. After 
this two-week period, this group of 
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teachers met and reported that they 
had spent an average of four and a 
half hours daily on the work that had 
been given to the children whose as- 
signments they took. There was 
unanimous agreement by these faculty 
members that too much home study 
was required. These teachers made a 
co-operative study of the results ob- 
tained on the various measuring de- 
vices given these students at the be- 
ginning of the tenth grade, at the end 
of the tenth grade, and at the end of 
the first semester of the eleventh 
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ten. A decrease was noted in the 
number of books read and number of 
hours spent in recreational activities 
when these same two periods are com- 
pared. Of this group of eleventh 
grade students, 82 per cent reported 
that their assignments were too long. 
Only 14 per cent of this group so re- 
ported at the end of the tenth grade. 

The mean scores on the Student 
Questionnaire, the Cross English Test, 
and Haggerty Reading Test at the end 
of the tenth grade were all larger 
than those for the first semester of the 














grade. These data are reported in tenth grade. Teachers’ works re- 
Table I. mained practically constant for these 
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An examination of the data afforded 
by this table reveals a decrease for 
the eleventh grade when compared 
with the second semester of the tenth 
grade in the mean scores made by the 
students in question on the Student 
Questionnaire, on the Cross English 
Test, and on the Haggerty Reading 
Test. The means of the marks as- 


signed by teachers also reveal a lower 
order of performance for grade eleven 
than for the second semester of grade 


two periods, as did the number of 
books read and the number of hours 
spent in leisure time pursuits. It will 
be noted that there was only a slight 
difference between the percentages re- 
porting assignments as too long. 
From these data it would seem that 
there is a definite relationship be- 
tween the degree to which students 
are disturbed by assignments which 
are too long and their adjustment 
and academic success. 
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A conscious effort was made by 
teachers through co-operative plan- 
ning to adjust the amount of home 
study so that the requirements would 
be more reasonable. This necessitated 
frequent meetings of the teachers con- 
cerned. After an interval of four 
weeks the same group of teachers pre- 
pared the assignments for a second- 
two-week period and found that the 
average time required was one and a 
half hours each night. Two more 
weeks were allowed to elapse during 
which time these teachers continued to 
co-operate in their planning. For a 
third time, they then prepared the 
assignments given to these students 
for a period of one week. The aver- 
age time consumed by these teachers 
in completing this home work was 
again one and a half hours per day. 
At the end of this nine-week period 
the students were again measured or 
appraised by the same devices that 
had been employed at the beginning 
of the tenth grade, at the end of the 
tenth grade, and at the end of the 
first semester of the eleventh grade. 


Findings and Implications 


The results after the nine-week ad- 
justment period for the eleventh grade 


were compared with those obtained 
for this grade previous to the correc- 
tion of the assignment. (See Table II.) 
It will be noted that the mean scores 
on the Student Questionnaire, the 
Cross English Test, and the Haggerty 
Reading Test increase. The number 
of books read per semester per child 
and the hours spent in recreational 
activities per school week per child 
very nearly approached the figures 
given for the end of the tenth year. 
Thirty-two per cent still felt that 
their assignments were too long. This 
is a larger percentage than reported 
for the beginning and end of the tenth 
years, but considerably smaller than 
that reported for the first semester of 
the eleventh year. This percentage 
included children of all degrees of in- 
telligence. An item by item analysis 
of the data yielded by the Student 
Questionnaire was again made. The 
results of this analysis indicated not 
only fewer disturbances, but degrees 
of disturbance less severe than those 
indicated ten weeks previous. Volun- 
tary notes from parents and com- 
ments from teachers and students 
seemed to justify the conclusion that 
the children were happier, more rest- 
ed, more enthusiastic, and more inter- 
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ested in their home and school activi- 
ties. 

The conclusion just phrased would 
also seem to be borne out by a more 
critical examination of the data yield- 
ed by Table II. 

It will be observed that the differ- 
ence between the performances of the 
students on the measure of adjust- 
ment employed (Student Question- 
naire) was 18.7. This difference, 
when divided by its sigma, yields a 
ratio sufficiently large to be considered 
statistically significant. In other 
words, the improvement in the atti- 
tude and feeling of the students which 
occurred during the period of time in 
which the assignments were adjusted 
is not an improvement which may be 
attributed to the operation of chance 
factors. A difference sufficiently 
large to be considered satatistically 
significant is also to be observed be- 
tween the two performances of this 
group of students on the Haggerty 
Reading Test. The mean number of 
hours spent in recreational activities 
likewise increased sufficiently after 
the period of assignment revision to 
yield a difference in mean hours which 
must be regarded as significant from 
the statistical point of view. The dif- 
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ference between the mean scores made 
on the Cross English Test suggests 
that the revising of assignments re- 
sulted in the acquisition of increased 
power in correct usage of the English 
language, though the ratio obtained 
was only 2.2. The number of books 
read for pleasure also increased ap- 
preciably during the period of the in- 
vestigation, though the difference in 
mean number of books read was too 
small to be regarded as statistically 
significant. It is interesting to note . 
that the marks of the teachers changed 
but very little, less than three points 
on the one hundred point scale. This 
stands in rather striking contrast to 
the differences yielded by the Hag- 
gerty Reading Test. 

One very valuable by-product of 
the experiment was an increased in- 
terest on the part of teachers and 
parents in each child. This in itself 
probably aided in bringing about a 
happier situation. However, there 


seems to be no doubt that the undue 
length of the assignments negatively 
affected the mental health and produc- 
tive efficiency of the children in ques- 
tion, and that an adjustment of the 
length of the assignment aided in re- 
moving many emotional disturbances. 























GUIDANCE AND THE CURRICULUM 


MARDELE ROBINSON 
Director of Research and Guidance, South Pasadena City Schools 


N THIs educational day, apparently 

dedicated to the reorganization of 
the secondary school curriculum, it 
behooves every educational leader to 
find an answer to the following ques- 
tion: In my school, what bearing shall 
the organization of the curriculum 
have on our program of guidance? 

The answer will, of course, depend 
upon the nature of the relationship 
which you believe should exist between 
guidance and the curriculum. If you 
conceive of these as two separate en- 
tities, more or less independent of one 
another, your problem is simple. If 
you conceive of these as two inextric- 
ably meshed functions, you must meet 
a real challenge. 


Two Conceptions of Guidance 


The first point of view, which sep- 
arates the function of the curriculum 
from the function of guidance, finds 
its justification in a widely accepted 
philosophy of education. This philos- 
ophy accepts, as the goal of education, 
the transmission of the racial inheri- 
tance, organized into neatly classified 
pellets, and administered at arbi- 
trarily-set, proper, grade-levels. 


In other words, accepting this first 
conception means that the function of 
guidance is to endeavor to fit each 
child into the courses of study so that 
he will net the greatest good. Under 
these circumstances, the teacher need 
concern herself very little with guid- 
ance beyond reporting failing pupils 
to the counselor. Nothing in this or- 
ganization obligates her to acquire an 
intimate knowledge of her pupils, and 
only the very rare teacher assumes 
this duty voluntarily. Ethical and 
social guidance are an incidental by- 


product, not an accepted directing 
purpose of her teaching. Her many 
opportunities for discovering special 
pupil-needs, abilities, and interests, 
are all too frequently lost. The 
chances for giving vocational informa- 
tion and educational guidance which 
are inherent in the content of her 
subject are all too frequently disre- 
garded. Guidance, thus left in the 
hands of an administrative officer, is 
badly crippled. Too often it func- 
tions for the problem-child only, and 
but inadequately for him. 

Even in those schools maintaining 
an excellent child accounting system, 
including placement and follow-up 
service; in those schools providing a 
worth-while course in the study of oc- 
cupations ; in those schools supporting 
an elaborate testing program; and in 
those schools having effectual home- 
room organizations and worthy pro- 
grams of extra-curricular activities ; 
the guidance program is crippled be- 
cause of its divoreement from the cur- 
riculum. 

This brings us directly to the second 
conception of the relationship between 
curriculum and guidance, namely, 
that they are in reality the curriculum. 

This is a conception of the curricu- 
lum that has its foundation in a 
philosophy which comprehends educa- 
tion as a way of growth in desirable 
living, rather than as a process of 
learning a selected few of the tools of 
that living. Dr. Ricciardi has em- 
bodied this conception in his definition 
of the curriculum. He says, ‘‘The 
curriculum is the organization of a 
series of experiences designed to aid 
the individual to grow and to develop 
towards the realization of a specific 
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purpose or purposes. It is the school’s 
organized way of taking the individ- 
ual from where he is to wherehe wants 
to go with satisfaction to himself and 
with benefiit to society.’’ This defini- 
tion of the curriculum is nothing more 
nor less than the definition of a good 
life, which must be a series of experi- 
ences designed by the individual to 
aid himself in growing and develop- 
ing toward the realization of specific 
and desirable purposes. It is his way 
of taking himself ‘‘from where he is 
to where he wants to go with satis- 
faction to himself and with benefit to 
society.’’ The only difference between 
you and me, trying to live a good life, 
and the child, living as Dr. Ricciardi 
believes life in the school should be 
lived, is in this matter of guidance. 
You and I must organize and design 
our own experiences—the child is 
guided in the organization and design 
of his. Perhaps the reason our gen- 
eration is making such a sorry mess of 
living is that we are the product of 
schools which never allowed us to 
make patterns of life, but literally 
asked us to stop life while we learned 
in a vacuum the use of its tools. Of 
course, our life did not stop, but it was 
often badly warped and crippled. 


Education a Way of Life 

Though the theory of education as 
subject-getting dies hard, it is dying, 
and the conception of education as a 
way of life is rapidly reorganizing all 
educational practice and method. As 
a result, subject-matter is ceasing to be 
an end in itself, or a tool to be learned 
while in a state of suspended anima- 
tion, in order to meet some remote fu- 
ture need. Instead, subject-matter is 
falling into its rightful place as a 
tool to be used for more efficient liv- 
ing right now. And this, in turn, is 
driving teachers to try to discover not 
only that which constitutes ‘‘living 
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now’’ for these young people, but also 
that which constitutes better living 
now. The role of teacher is thus 
changed. No longer is he a mere in- 
structor of English, of mathematies, 
of science. Ideally, he is a student of 
all phases of life, a specialist in the 
growth and the development of the 
adolescent, and a master in some par- 
ticular field of knowledge. He is thus 
enabled to see each child as a unique 
personality, to know his peculiar 
needs, and, in the words of Philip Cox, 
‘‘to so diversify the kinds of approv- 
able activities in which each may en- 
gage, that the genius of each one finds 
expression, and an atmosphere of uni- 
versal victory pervades his home room 
and his classroom.’’ 


If this sounds idealistic, remember 
that it is only by setting up a high 
goal that progress is achieved. What 
follows is not at all idealistic, but is 
an attempt to show that the achieve- 
ment of certain already accepted goals 
of education depends entirely on a 
curriculum organization in which 
guidance and content are inextricably 
meshed. 


Functions of Guidance 


An already accepted fundamental 
goal of education is that the curricu- 
lum of a school should provide for the 
individual differences and _ needs 
among pupils by means of a diversi- 
fied course of study in each subject. 
An already accepted function of guid- 
ance is to discover these individual 
needs, and to adjust the school situa- 
tion so that it meets these needs. If 
we are to give anything more than lip 
service to this principle of curricu- 
lum construction and use, we must be- 
gin to hold each classroom teacher re- 
sponsible, first, for discovering the in- 
dividual needs of her pupils, and, sec- 
ond, for diversifying the activities in 
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her subject so that these needs are 
met. 

Another already accepted goal or 
principle of education, in the words 
of Dr. Thomas Briggs, is that it is 
‘the function of the school to explore 
higher and increasingly specialized 
capacities, looking toward the direc- 
tion of students into avenues of study 
or of work for which they have mani- 
fested peculiar fitness.’’ To do this 
involves four functions, first, the 
planning of exploratory courses; sec- 
ond, the keeping of adequate person- 
nel records; third, the accumulation 
of pertinent educational and voca- 
tional information; and, fourth, the 
discovery and direction of ‘‘special 
traits’’ and ‘‘peculiar fitness’’ in the 
pupils. 

Exploratory courses have been 
planned, but only the teacher can 
make them explore, and can then dis- 
cover and interpret results from this 
exploration. In his day by day guid- 
ing of activities that are worth-while 
and wide in scope, he must ever be 
alert to any evidences revealed by any 
child ‘‘of increasingly specialized 
levels of interests, aptitudes, and ca- 
pacities.’’ Having discovered such 
evidence for any one child, it becomes 
the teacher’s duty to direct that pupil 
into ‘‘avenues of study or of work for 
which he has manifested peculiar fit- 
ness.”’ 


To perform this dual function for 
the child, the teacher must turn to 
every available source for an extension 
and interpretation of his information 
concerning the child. The counselor 
of the school and the pupil’s home- 
room teacher should be his best helps. 
They should be able to supplement his 
knowledge with further information 
about the student’s home, his outside 
interests, his previous school history, 
ete. With the teacher, they should 
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function similarly to a clinic, gather- 
ing and interpreting evidence, and 
suggestive procedures on the basis of 
their findings, until such time as they 
believe an optimum of service has 
been rendered. Extreme caution 
should be exercised in cases of this 
kind to prevent the tendency to give 
the child a _ stereotyped program. 
Nothing might be more stultifying, 
since it could so easily shut out all 
other possible leads to different, and, 
perhaps, more desirable, levels of spe- 
cialized interests. 

Thus we might go on indefinitely, 
analyzing each of the already accepted 
aims of education. In every case, 
achievement does not depend upon 
the teaching of a given body of con- 
tent, but rather upon the direction and 
guidance of the peculiar traits in chil- 
dren which are discovered as a result 
of the teaching process. Therefore, it 
is impossible to conceive of an organ- 
ization of guidance separated from, 
or subservient to, the curriculum in 
a school. They are one and the same 
in function and in aim in spite of any 
artificial division that may have been 
set up in the past. 

The acceptance of this conception 
involves radical modification in the 
field of educational practices, in ad- 
ministrative organization, in teacher 
training, in curriculum making, in 
teaching method, and in parental edu- 
cation. To outline in detail the reor- 
ganization which will thus result in 
any one expression of education is a 
task beyond the compass of this paper. 
It is possible, however, to project a 
few of the changes that must result in 
the field of teacher-training. 


A Teacher-Training Program 

In each secondary school there will 
need to be a chief counselor who will 
have, in addition to the work she has 
done heretofore, duties of a broader 
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and more significant scope. She will 
work with her principal, and, togeth- 
er, they will constitute the staff of a 
teacher-training program that will be 
carried on as a regular part of the 
school organization. 

The aims of this teacher guidance 
plan will be, first, to develop a com- 
prehension and acceptance of the 
philosophy underlying this conception 
of the curriculum; second, to study, 
as a group, that psychology and those 
principles of guidance which are ab- 
solutely essential to the intelligent un- 
derstanding of youth. 

The first function of this teacher- 
training program will be to aid teach- 
ers to plan worth-while units of work 
that make possible a wide scope of ex- 
periences which will explore capaci- 
ties, direct interests, start new inter- 
ests, and reveal and make desirable 
higher activities. 

The second function of this teacher- 
training program will be to help teach- 
ers to recognize, when they occur, the 
countless opportunities which will 
arise to give guidance and direction— 
opportunities inherent within the ac- 
tivity, and opportunities resulting 
from the living together each activity 
entails. 

The third function of this teacher- 
training program will be to help teach- 
ers actually to apply those principles 
of psychology and of guidance which 
they have studied as a group, and to 


interpret and direct the experiences 
of the pupils in the classroom. 

All this will force the pupils to 
make new types of emotional adjust- 
ments, to assume new kinds of re- 
sponsibilities, to build new habits, and 
to develop new attitudes and apprecia- 
tions. Inevitably, problems will arise 
that will call for special study and 
guidance. When this happens, the 
elass teacher and the homeroom 
teacher should work together on the 
case under the direction of the coun- 
selor. 


The implication in all this is very 
plain. The degree of guidance car- 
ried on by any activity is in direct 
proportion to the width and depth of 
that activity, and to its approximation 
to a real life situation. And this, in 
turn, answers our original question, 
‘*What bearing does the curriculum 
organization have on the plan or pro- 
gram of guidance?’’ If the curricu- 
lum is made up of a series of tight 
subject-matter compartments, guid- 
ance is an extrinsic function, concern- 
ing itself largely with the failures, 
with the disciplinary cases, with pro- 
gramming, with directing social 
events, ete. If the curriculum is made 
up of a series of broad experiences in 
living, in which subject-matter is a 
tool of life, guidance is an intrinsic 
function carried on by the curriculum, 
by the children, by the teacher, and 
by the counselor. 
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COUNSELING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


HERMAN A. SPINDT, Principal, and LEO B. HART, Counselor 
Kern County Union High School, Bakersfield 


OUNSELING has always existed in 
C one form or another in all grades 
and branches of the school system. 
The need for centralizing this very 
important work in one office has only 
recently met with comparatively uni- 
versal acceptance. An unprecedented 
and unexpected increased enrollment 
in our secondary schools, together with 
the accompanying increase in teaching 
load and widened range of student 
abilities manifest in the class-room, 
has so limited the teacher’s time for 
guidance work, and so increased the 
need for it, that the centralizing of 
this function has become imperative. 


In organizing a guidance program, 
careful discrimination should be prac- 
ticed in adapting points of other guid- 
ance plans. Contrary to the general 
practice, guidance should start on a 
small scale and grow to meet the needs 
of the school, and care must be taken 
to see that it does not outgrow these 
needs. The counselor is in a position 
to see most directly the effect of the 
curriculum on the individual student, 
and should bring to the attention of 
the curriculum committees and the 
administration the needs and interests 
of individuals who are not well taken 
eare of by the organized curriculum. 
The records used by the counselor need 
not be elaborate, except in isolated 
cases—the time of the counselor and 
his office force should not be taken up 
by record-making, but rather in per- 
sonal contact with students, parents, 
and teachers. Scholastic achievement, 
and the record of tests that show ele- 
mentary skills and weaknesses, should 
be a matter of universal record, but 
personality reports should be gathered 


as needed, and kept only while the case 
is active. 

The first problem that faces the 
counselor is that of registration and 
enrollment of the new student. Ideal- 
ly, this should be done after confer- 
ence with the elementary school 
teacher who knows the student, with 
the parents, and with the student 
himself. Individual conference should 
follow group discussion of the oppor- 
tunities presented in the secondary 
school program. Such discussion 
should include the following items: 

1. Required courses and the reason why 

each is required. 

2. Vocational preparation offered in the 
curriculum, the course of study leading 
to each group of vocations, and the vo- 
cational opportunities as the counselor 
sees them. 

3. The extra-curricular program of the 
school, especially as represented by the 
activities of the homeroom advisory 
period. 

Many cases will appear where the 
desires of the student or his parents — 
will conflict with the best judgment 
of the counselor. In such cases it is 
our practice to allow the wishes of the 
student to prevail, and to depend on 
later experience to create the situation 
which will compel a proper vocational 
choice, and thereby a proper choice of 
a course of study. In this connection 
one must remember that attitudes play 
a most important part in the learning 
process. To encourage and develop in 
the pupil a reasonable attitude toward 
learning is about the most important 
thing that can be done in the way of 
educational guidance. 

Following registration comes the 
constant stream of adjustments. Ev- 
ery change of schedule should bear 
the ‘‘O.K.’’ of the counselor. Anyone 
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familiar with the tendency of students 
to sidetrack responsibility for meeting 
requirements will understand the need 
for this procedure. Leniency in this 
connection may be preferred to rigi¢ 
courormity to ‘‘regulations,’’ but the 
student should be compelled to meet 
his own situation. A change in voca- 
tional choice may require a change in 
courses; evident lack of preparation 
may require postponement of particu- 
lar courses. The counselor must not 
permit a sidestepping of the unpleas- 
ant merely because it is unpleasant ; 
changes should be made when they are 
desirable from the viewpoint of the 
best interests of the student. A sys- 
tem of pre-registration for each se- 
mester’s work, as used by many 
schools, affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity to minimize the number of 
post-registration adjustments. 


While it is not the primary duty of 
the counselor to direct social activities 
on the campus, it does fall within the 
scope of his opportunities to counsel 
those who come to him, regarding the 
influence of the social graces in a well 
regulated and orderly life. The coun- 
selor’s office should be a place for im- 
promptu ‘‘open forum’’ meetings of 
student leaders and student followers. 
The integrating influences that are 
generated in such meetings radiate 
throughout the student body, and pro- 
vide strong forces in directing stu- 
dent sentiment and attitude. All 
the elements of good citizenship are 
but servants of an attitude, and may 
be as easily become anti-social as so- 
cial in nature. 

Individual conferences may disclose 
the outside forces that warp the atti- 
tudes and lives of our maladjusted 
youths. It is well to remember that 
weak minds are less harmful than 
warped attitudes, and a counselor will 
do well to give close attention to this 


fact in working with the seemingly 
incorrigible misfits. The average com- 
munity needs citizens far more than 
it needs scholars, for it is basically 
an organization of citizens, not 
scholars.’ 


The counselor is in a strategical 
position, that of the unbiased befriend- 
er of those in trouble, to correct mis- 
understandings that arise between the 
student and the various teachers and 
administrative departments. The ay- 
erage high school student is excep- 
tionally open to reason. In the crowd- 
ed time of the classroom, or in the 
rush and hurry of the attendance of- 
fice, the student frequently comes in 
conflict of opinion with the powers 
that be, and opportunity at the mo- 
ment, either to detect or to rectify 
the incident, is lacking. The coun- 
selor should be the natural mediator. 
Through his office, the situation can 
be clarified and harmony brought 
about. The importance of this func- 
tion of counseling is probably too 
often minimized, or shuffled off to 
some other department. Tolerance 
and reason will go farther than pun- 
ishment of any kind to create an at- 
titude conducive to learning. The 
counselor’s office may serve excellently 
as the clearinghouse for those school 
children who fall into the hands of 
police, probation officers, and the Ju- 
venile Court, since many of their diffi- 
culties are the outgrowth of malad- 
justment within the school.* The 
counselor can buoy up their spirits, 
help them to catch a new vision, 
arouse in them a desire to strive for 
worth-while accomplishments, and be- 
friend them while passing through the 
transition period, as well as give sound 


1Home Room Guidance, McKown. p. 10. 

*“Juvenile Probation.” In_a study of 500 de- 
linquents, two out of every five showed signs of 
school maladjustment, unsuitable curriculum, and 
improper placing, as well as friction due to mis- 
understanding. 
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advice on the planning of a course of 
study. He is the one in the best posi- 
tion to understand the problems con- 
fronting the most of these unhappy 
students, and the one best suited to 
help solve them. This is so because 
of the very nature of his office, where 
such office is founded on the basic 
philosophy of helpfulness, tolerance, 
and sympathy. 

Vocational education is the oldest of 
educations, and has increased in signi- 
ficance throughout the ages. In this 
connection, counseling takes on an 
added responsibility. The extent to 
which a counselor can be effective in 
this field is limited primarily by the 
curriculum with which he has to work. 
One big mistake that seems to be 
quite common is the belief that any 
weak student will be a success in ‘‘vo- 
eational’’ subjects. The practice of 
‘‘dumping’’ all students who have dif- 
fieulty with ‘‘academic’’ subjects into 
shops and home economies, has placed 
a stigma on the very valuable and 
worth-while work being done by these 
departments, to the extent that par- 
ents and students alike have come to 
look upon them as socially degrading 
and lacking in educational value. 
Counselors have this idea to combat, 
and should encourage more of the 
‘*good’’ students to enrich their edu- 
cational experiences through some of 
these so-called vocational courses. 


The major portion of vocational 
guidance should come as a direct out- 
growth of classroom and laboratory 
experience. The application of sub- 
ject-matter to vocational fields could 
profitably be stressed in all subjects. 
The complexities of our modern indus- 
trial organization, and the shifting of 
man power, plus the uncertainties of 
every kind and type and field of en- 
deavor, make the possibility of pre- 
dicting future vocational opportuni- 
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ties and the prescribing of a narrow, 
restricted vocational training rather 
hazardous. The counselor should fa- 
miliarize himself with as broad a field 
of vocations as possible. He should 
have an adequate library of books, 
magazines, circulars, and pamphlets 
available for students to brouse 
through at their leisure, or to ‘‘check 
out’’ for home use. There should also 
be available, preferably in open racks, 
catalogues and circulars of as many 
technical, trade, professional, and spe- 
cial types of schools and universities 
as can be collected for student use. 
The counselor should make suggestions 
as to the likelihood of success or fail- 
ure of an individual in a chosen field, 
and should willingly take it upon him- 
self to help each child to analyze his 
aptitudes for his various fields of in- 
terest. He should exemplify an in- 
terest in every child’s ambitions, and 
make every effort to help him to get 
information relative to the field of his 
choice. 


The classroom teacher plays an im- 
portant part in any guidance pro- 
gram. He it is who is usually the 
first to discover the maladjusted. He 
is often the first one to detect symp- 
toms of physical defects and malnu- 
trition. To him students often go 
first with their personal problems. 
Many a student can look back to a 
sympathetic and understanding class- 
room teacher, and give credit for the 
wise guidance he received. If it were 
not for these invaluable contributions, 
guidance would never approximate its 
goal. 

So important is the work of the 
class-room teacher in the field of guid- 
ance that many schools are setting 
aside a period out of every school day 
for guidance purposes. This period 
is known as an Advisory Period, or 
Home Room period, and is designed 
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to give breadth of vision to a program 
of education which has, as its aim, the 
influencing of the student vitally in 
his mental, physical, social, spiritual, 
and vocational development. The or- 
ganization of advisory groups about 
the special interests of students per- 
mits the teacher to become much bet- 
ter acquainted with the personalities 
and special abilities of students than 
is possible in the more formal atmos- 
phere of the instruction period. 


Probably no one person in the sec- 
ondary school system has so unique an 
opportunity to guide youth as has the 
school librarian. The student who is 
unwilling to study his regular lesson 
seeks relief from ennui by page-turn- 
ing and picture-gazing in the library. 
The student with a special interest 
finds in the library the possibility for 
gratification. I well remember the 
boy who, one day, was poring over 
prints of medieval tapestry and want- 
ed to be an interior decorator, but had 
previously refused to give his voca- 
tional choice. By suggesting reading, 
by the influence of her personality, by 
conference, by notifying the coun- 
selor of individual eases, the skillful 
librarian can exert untold influence 
over a school, or may fail to exert any 
real influence. 

This brings us to a point in the dis- 
cussion of guidance to which not 
enough emphasis has been given in 
the past—we have given much atten- 
tion to the average student and the 
misfit, but not enough to the student 
with exceptional capability. Both 
teacher and counselor should help the 
exceptionally capable pupil to a full 
realization of his possibilities. This 
may be done through suggestions as 
to special reading, opportunity for 
contacts with the community through 
ehurches and Sunday-schools, lunch- 
eon clubs, special work in the school 


office, or the carrying of a heavier 
scholastic load. 

The influence of the counselor and 
teacher acting as guide is frequently 
more effective out of the usual rela- 
tion of teacher to student than in the 
office or classroom. The casual re- 
mark on the athletic field, the compli- 
ment to the student actor or speaker, 
the suggestion to the student outside 
of class, the contact in the church— 
anyone of these may solve problems 
that no amount of official pressure can 
solve. 


One other point—all of us tend to 
view our pupils from an institutional 
viewpoint. We look on conformity as 
the highest good. It is difficult for the 
teacher to ask of the office anything 
other than that he be given the ‘‘sup- 
port of the administration.’’ Giving 
such support is ordinarily desirable, 
of course, but the successful counselor, 
or the successful principal acting as 
counselor, must recognize when the 
higher good of the individual should 
be placed above the rules of the insti- 
tution. As that fine exponent of edu- 
eation, Mr. Charles L. Geer, of 
Coalinga, puts it, ‘‘I never had a rule 
in my school that I would not break 
for the good of an individual stu- 
dent,’’ so we must all recognize the 
comparative importance of institution 
and pupil. 

In smaller schools, the responsibil- 
ity for guidance naturally falls on the 
principal himself. The fact that there 
is no special organization for guidance 
does not lessen the possibility for 
good. Essentially the problem with 
all youth is the question of whether 
we shall guide or merely repress. The 
big advance that can be made in all 
schools is to provide opportunities for 
personal development, and then to 
guide students to and through those 
opportunities. 
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THE MENTAL HYGIENE EMPHASIS IN GUIDANCE 
ALBERT D. GRAVES 
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ae are probably as many dif- 
ferent kinds of guidance programs 
in the State of California as there are 
school systems. They vary, in effec- 
tiveness, from the system in which a 
boy signs up for a unit in bookkeeping 
because he wasn’t a good enough track 
man to get to the public speaking class 
before the teacher had signed up her 
maximum of thirty-five pupils, to the 
well-planned and executed programs 
in a few of our more fortunate areas. 

Judging from the newer additions 
to the school teacher’s vocabulary of 
such words as integration, fusion, core 
curriculum, correlation and the like, 
one would judge that a large dosage 
of guidance is being injected into 
the curriculum of our high schools. 
Orientation, or group guidance, 
courses, home room programs (guid- 
ance, in fifteen minutes a day), child 


guidance clinics, child guidance con- 
ference staffs, social adjustment 
courses, all indicate the wide accept- 
ance on the part of school people of 
the need for a comprehensive guidance 
program. The February issue of the 
CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION, with its emphasis on social 
discovery and adjustments, and the 
growth and development of the indi- 
vidual in connection with the core 
curriculum, is strong evidence of the 
direction guidance is taking. 

In a large sense, there are three 
aspects of guidance that are receiving 
particular attention at the present 
time: 

1. The changing of the social structure 
to provide more social security and in- 
dividual happiness for all persons. 

2. The reconstruction of the secondary 


school to contribute to these changes 
and to emphasize in its curriculum the 








adjustment of the individual to a 
complex social life. 

3. The reconditioning of problem cases 
that have reacted negatively to a 
complex situation. 


The importance of the first of these 
cannot be minimized by those who 
have the responsibility of administer- 
ing guidance programs. QGuidance 
can hardly succeed in a situation that 
has in it too many elements of inse- 
curity. 

The second is receiving much agi- 
tation at the present time. The ten- 
dency to develop the curriculum in 
terms of units of experience, with 
problems to be solved, rather than 
pages to be covered, is a healthful 
one. The writer wishes to raise a 
question here with regard to the prac- 
tice that has developed in some schools 
of disregarding differences in indi- 
viduals in their ability to profit by 
certain units of experience. Con- 
sidered from the guidance viewpoint, 
this is a vital problem, particularly 
if guidance is conceived of as strength- 
ening the mental hygiene emphasis 
throughout the curriculum. So-called 
homogeneous grouping has been ques- 
tioned in the past few years. This 
author is fully aware that there is no 
such thing as truly homogeneous 
grouping, but the fact remains that a 
child who reads on the fifth grade 
level can hardly profit on the same 
basis with a boy or girl who is able 
to read as well as the average tenth 
grader. That such a situation exists 
within the limits of many a single 
grade cannot be doubted. Clinical ex- 
perience has demonstrated that many 
problem cases have come out of just 
such a situation, and many of them 
have been solved by putting the child 
in a place where feelings and habits 
of inferiority would not be so apt to 
develop. It is logical to assume that 
units of experience which would be 
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extremely profitable to one child 
might have a negative effect on an- 
other. It is doubtful if there is 
any core of experiences that can be 
adapted to the development of all 
children of all levels of mentality, in- 
terest, social, and vocational adjusta- 
bility. 

The setting up of a functional unit 
in the school system to take care of 
problem cases is still rather rare. 
There are still schools that treat the 
offense rather than the offender; 
symptoms rather than causes. To the 
extent that the new curriculum suc- 
ceeds in including the mental hygiene 
emphasis in its program, problem 
cases will probably become less in 
number. This will not be accom- 
plished, however, by including in 
our course of study some objectives 
that deal with the mental health of the 
child, then rationalizing all the old 
subject-matter back under those ob- 
jectives. Fortunately, some of our 
teacher training institutions are be- 
ginning to prepare their candidates 
with a mental hygiene viewpoint. 


The recent program of the Bureau 
of Juvenile Research of the State De- 
partment of Institutions, in promot- 
ing the establishment of ‘‘The Child 
Guidance Conference Staff’’ in va- 
rious centers in the state, was a step 
in the right direction. This division, 
under the direction of Dr. Norman 
Renton, established child guidance 
clinics in several centers. These 
clinics were composed of psychiatrists, 
psychologists, and social workers. 
They handled problem cases for the 
surrounding territory, promoted the 
establishment of groups in each com- 
munity in connection with the schools 
to study cases, and gave professional 
advice and services to these groups. 
The community group was known as 
the child guidance conference staff, 
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and used modified clinical procedures 
in the solution of typical cases. The 
personnel of this group were not ne- 
cessarily trained psychologists. This 
staff made systematic studies of cer- 
tain individuals who were involved in 
difficulty; either not being able to 
progress in school satisfactorily, or 
suffering from some personality trait 
that prevented satisfactory adjust- 
ment. Generally, a physical examina- 
tion was given; test records were con- 
sulted; a social history was taken. 
With this data the group met to 
discuss the case and lay out a program 
for the child. Parents were, of course, 
consulted. The purpose of this pro- 
gram was to prevent serious malad- 
justment by the early recognition of 
symptoms. 

Unfortunately, the last legislature 
seriously curtailed this program, in 
spite of the fact that it was the only 
crime prevention program the state 
had. The procedure can be adopted 
generally, and is functioning well in 
several communities. The pooling of 
information and the systematic study 
of problem cases by a group of people, 
instead of snap judgment based on 
symptoms alone, is a constructive 
method. There are few schools in 
California today which do not have on 
their faculty some who have had train- 
ing in, and an understanding of, child 
psychology. 
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One outcome of this program which 
was not foreseen when it first devel- 
oped was the possibilities in it for 
the education of teachers. Teachers 
who had these children in their class- 
rooms and who were asked to sit in 
with this council when the case was 
staffed could hardly return to their 
work without imbibing some new ideas 
as how to deal with other problems, 
and to recognize similar symptoms in 
other children. 

The mental hygiene emphasis in 
the curriculum and formal guidance 
procedures of the secondary school 
is an important one, and embraces the 
fields of vocational, social, and physi- 
cal adjustment. Half of the hospital 
beds in the United States are filled by 
the mentally ill, and surveys have 
indicated that the majority of persons 
who commit social offenses of sufficient 
seriousness to land them in prison, 
have had their maladjustment traced 
back to childhood. This is ample evi- 
dence of the need. 
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A VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE TECHNIQUE 


J. O. MCLAUGHLIN 
Principal, Reedley Joint Union High School and Junior College 


N CHOOSING a life vocation, or vo- 

cations, the ideal procedure would 
be to have a valid analysis of the 
abilities of the youth, and then match 
this in the field of vocations and of 
need. Valid analysis will doubtless 
remain an unfulfilled dream, however 
strenuously we may strive to attain 
it, and in spite of successes that 
should advance vocational analysis be- 
yond its present status. When possi- 
ble, tests, such as Strong’s Interest 
Test, should be employed. On the 
whole, such tests are more reliable 
than any other available technique, 
but the writer has found it advisable 
to employ a variety of means in in- 
dividual vocational guidance and not 
depend solely on any one procedure, 
the results of any one method serving 
as checks against others. One method 
is to attempt to reduce to a system the 
more or less chance procedure through 
which youth has been going for many 
years. The writer has employed the 
technique described in this article 
with several hundred high school and 
college students, and has found it to 
be not only helpful, but the needed 
method in many cases. It has proved 
especially helpful to young men and 
women who did not have any idea at 
all of what they should like to do, or 
for what they were suited. It does 
not supplant regular courses in ex- 
plorations or occupations, or the bene- 
fits of group guidance. It is only one 
of many available techniques. 


As will be evident, the technique is 
based upon the theory of innate abili- 
ties, active or latent, and the interests 
that emanate therefrom. It postulates 
that an innate ability will be attracted 
to its corresponding type of activity, 





and that interest will be present or 
will be developed. It is the procedure 
through which most persons have gone 
in the past, and particularly in the 
present age of differentiated types of 
work, excepting those who have such 
an inward urge to one particular line 
of work that they move directly to 
their life vocation without question 
or hesitation. 


It will be necessary, first, for the 
student to have a desire for a voca- 
tional goal, and to be willing to co- 
6perate in finding the one, or several, 
suited to his abilities. The student 
uninterested in a vocational goal is 
the exception and not the rule, and 
most of them would like to make the 
selection under their own power and 
direction. This method affords such 
an opportunity to interested youth. 

In this technique the student is 
asked to use a piece of heavy paper 
or light cardboard, approximately 2144 
by 6 inches in size, that, when folded, 
may be easily carried in a pocket or 
lady’s purse. The handy size facili- 
tates the carrying of the card and 
makes it available at all times. It 
should be ruled, and both sides may be 
used. On this card the student is to 
list all the vocations or types of work 
that he has ever thought he might like 
to do, or that come to him during the 
making of the list. The notation is to 
be made when the suggestion arises. 
The suggestions are to be welcomed 
from all sources and through any 
channel. They may arise through 
studies at school, from reading papers, 
magazines, or books, through observ- 
ing people at work at their multi- 
tudinous tasks, through personal par- 
ticipation in various types of work, 
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through exploration of vocations, 
through talks or interviews with oth- 
ers, from the movies, from visits to 
farms, factories, offices and stores, 
through the imagination or reason, 
along the highways of travel and work 
and in the secluded habitats of men, 
anywhere and by any means giving 
rise to the impulse or suggestion, ‘‘I 
should like to do that.’’ The instruc- 
tion is to write it down without 
further question or consideration. The 
object is to prepare a list of every- 
thing that has entered into the youth’s 
realm of vocational suggestions, 
dreams, or desires. It is not to be 
considered complete until all the fields 
of possible participation have been 
contacted or canvassed. With some 
students the list may be short, while 
with others it may grow to great 
length. The writer has always coun- 
seled his students not to think of it 
as nearly complete until some 60 to 70 
suggestions have been listed. How- 
ever, 60 to 70 will exhaust the range 
of possibilities of the average person. 


When the possible listing is fairly 
complete, it is time to go back to the 
first and consider the suggested voca- 
tions. A systematic and full study is 
to be made of item 1 (any other item 
might serve as well)—the nature of 
the work, the training necessary, how 
one gets a job, is it overcrowded and 
likely to be so in the future, does it 
have a future, how much does it pay, 
is it desirable, should I get pleasure, 
a thrill out of it, does it lead to 
something better, should I like to work 
at it all my life, is it something I 
should rather do than eat or sleep, 
what general and special abilities are 
required, and do I possess them? The 
student may need careful direction in 
making this study of item 1, although, 
to most students, it is enticing and 
will need little urging. The writ- 
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er’s experience is that this analysis 
is easily mastered, and the study of 
subsequent items will not consume 
great lengths of time. In fact, after 
the vocational list has been completed 
and the technique of analysis has been 
organized and mastered, the task of 
selecting vocational objectives is large- 
ly done. If item 1 is unattractive 
after the analysis and study, strike it 
off the list ; if attractive in a small de- 
gree, let it alone and check with a 
single mark. Then each item can be 
studied in turn, single-checking those 
that are slightly attractive and dou- 
ble-checking those that are more 
promising. After the first checking, 
go back over the list for further 
study, and continue the elimination 
until only 8 or 10 suggestions remain. 


The counselor must now do his best 
work. The writer has never found 
more than two major lines of work to 
remain in a final list of ten items; 
however, there should be no limit to 
the number of these major lines if 
the innate abilities of the individual 
are broad enough. There should be 
a complete and full discussion and 
further study of them, as needed. The 
aspects of each vocation that the stu- 
dent has overlooked must be brought 
out and considered in light of the 
student’s situation and his abilities 
to match or master the vocational sit- 
uations that may arise. If the student 
has found in himself real abilities for 
a certain vocation, discretion in ap- 
proaching and tackling problems pe- 
culiar to the vocation, and courage in 
making the attack, will have been de- 
veloped, and will begin to show up 
in the discussion. This expression of 
interest in, and knowledge of, condi- 
tions and problems peculiar to a par- 
ticular vocation is one of the marks 
that a student possesses ability for 
that vocation. 
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More important than discussing all 
the remaining items on the list, the 
counselor must be sure that there are 
not uncontacted and unexplored fields 
which the student has overlooked and 
for which he may possess latent abili- 
ties. Of course, the counselor can 
never be sure that such do not exist, 
even in cases where the student has 
arrived with unbounded enthusiasm, 
but a systematic check and discussion 
of fields not included in the first list 
should be made. For this purpose, 
charts of the major vocational activi- 
ties of people will be found invaluable. 
These should be supplemented with 
general and inclusive helps on voca- 
tions, such as Platt’s ‘‘ Book of Oppor- 
tunities.’’ 

The student’s list will probably 
now look something like this: 

V V Mining engineer 

Bus driver (scratched off) 
Electrician (scratched off) 
V Banker 
Doctor (scratched off) 
Fruit grower (scratched off) 
Vv Accountant 
Vv Vv Architect 
Teacher (scratched off) 
V Deisel engineer 
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Groceryman (scratched off) 
Ete. 


The student is now in possession 
of the information and procedure 
necessary to make his own choices, and 
the counselor has fulfilled his function. 
The writer has found approximately 
one-half of high school juniors and 
seniors willing to carry through this 
procedure, and in no case has the stu- 
dent failed to develop the courage to 
go ahead as far as circumstances 
would permit. It is interesting to 
note how common-sensed these stu- 
dents who have fully canvassed their 
vocational possibilities have become, 
and the insight and courage they de- 
velop in matching their wits and 
abilities against the exigencies of the 
future. It is doubly gratifying that 
these students are able to follow on 
with considerable zest and pleasure to 
themselves, and with some degree of 
success even in these times of voca- 
tional depression. The procedure is 
merely a device, with limitations, and 
requires considerable time, but not so 
much as at first appears. It does, 


however, secure results that tend to 
match the abilities of pupils with the 
field of vocations. 





























RAISING THE DEGREE OF MASTERY IN SEVENTH AND 
EIGHTH GRADE ARITHMETIC 
EDITH L. MOSSMAN 


Supervising Chairman of the Department of Mathematics, 
Garfield Junior High School, Berkeley 


FEW YEARS AGO, ten of our fac- 
A ulty, each of whom was teaching 
one or more classes in arithmetic, 
gave one of the standardized tests. It 
is no exaggeration to say that we were 
appalled at the results. Not one 
class made as high a record as was 
expected. The usual remark was, 
‘“‘Why! I felt sure they knew more 
than that!’’ 


We analyzed the results, and then 
went to work as a united group to 
improve the situation. As supervis- 
ing chairman, I visited all the classes 
and carefully listed in bulletins the 
good practices observed. Best plans 
and methods used by the different 
teachers were presented to all, 
through meetings, bulletins, and in- 
formal discussions. 


We finally decided that three spe- 
cially planned, school-wide tests 
should be given each term. The first 
one was on common and decimal 
fractions and was given within the 
first six weeks. I looked over all the 
papers very carefully, tabulating the 
average and median of each class, and 
noting the weakest points. 


Bulletins were then sent out giving 
approved methods of presenting and 
drilling upon difficult points. Such 
warnings as these were constantly re- 
iterated among us: 


1. Use short, frequent, snappy, wide- 
awake drills. 
2. Avoid unthinking, mechanical drill. 


Keep it meaningful. 

3. Never drill or cram for a test. 
and practice for mastery. 

4. In seventh and eighth grades, the 


‘*Why’’ should be constantly before the 
class. 


Review 


5. Difficult, complicated problems, and 
large denominators are worse than useless to 
the majority of the pupils. Simple illustra- 
tions of the fundamental points are valuable 
to all. 


6. Aim for growth in understanding and 
skill, in independent thinking, and in ac- 
curacy. 


7. Few pupils will have much practical use 
of facts, but all will gain a great deal of 
definite value through developing desirable 
habits and attitudes. 


The following tabulation shows re- 
sults of three successive school-wide 
tests. Those given in January, 1933, 
show similar improvement. The scores 
of L7, September, 1932, and of H8, 
September, 1931, are omitted because 
within the three dates there would be 
no term to term comparison for them. 
In L7G, L7N, L7W, etce., the letters 
G, N, and W have no significance 
other than to give each class a name 
distinct from the others. The x, y’, 
y’, etc., show the ability grouping. 


Common and Decimal Fractions 


Class Median Median Median 
Sept., 31 Jan., 32 Sept., ’32 

L7 H7 L8 

1. G(x) 78.9 95.0 96.0 
2. N(y*) 76.0 92.5 95.0 
3. Wy?) 75.8 90.4 95.0 
4. V(y*) 30.0 60.0 55.0 
5. B(y*) 30.0 60.0 60.0 
6. PR(z) 31.6 30.0 68.0 
H7 L8 H8 

1. M(x) 90.1 94.0 95.6 
2. G(y'*) 70.0 93.8 94.1 
3. E(y?) 58.7 77.0 94.5 
4. B(y*) 55.0 55.0 75.0 
5. P(z) 52.0 65.0 63.7 








L8 H8 
1. D(x) 80.0 90.0 
2. Wy") 75.0 80.0 
3. K(y?) 90.1 90.8 
4. G(y) 85.6 90.0 
5. R(y*) 52.0 17.5 
6. I(z) 50.0 55.0 
L7 H7 
1. W(x) 85.0 90.0 
2, A(y*) 80.0 85.0 
3. J(y?) 45.0 70.0 
4. K(y') 45.0 55.0 
5. F(y*) 30.4 55.0 
6. L(z) 45.0 20.0 


As mentioned earlier, the scores of 
1933 recorded similar improvement. 
In the spring of that year a standard- 
ized test was given which showed 
clearly how much had been accom- 
plished by our united, carefully 
planned and tested efforts. The scores 
attained were so far above the given 
grade norms that we wondered 
greatly why those norms were so low. 


This is one of the teacher-made, 
school-wide tests that was used: 


Common and Decimal Fractions 


(Do not solve on scratch paper first and 
hand in answer only. Show all work.) 


I 
(a) Multiply % by 56 (b) Divide % by 56 


II 
(a) Multiply 56 by % (b) Divide 56 by % 


In IIT and IV do not place any common 
fraction in the quotient. Carry the division 
decimally until there is no remainder, or 
after finding the third place beyond the 
decimal point in the quotient, place a plus 
sign to show that there is a remainder. 


III 
(a) Divide 75 by .15 (b) Divide .15 by 75 


IV 
(a) Divide .48 by 2.4 (b) Divide 25 by 24 


Vv 


(a) Add 17%, 9%, 306%o, and 8% 
(b) Add again, using decimal fractions. 
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VI 


(a) Add $34.50, $506, $17.125, and $.625. 
(b) Add again, using common fractions. 


vil 
(a) Subtract $2.75 from $276 


(b) Subtract again, using the common frac- 
tion. 


VIII 


(a) From 506% take away 19% 
(b) Subtract again, using decimal fractions. 


Ix 


(a) Multiply 1.875 by 3.6 
(b) Multiply again, using common fractions. 


x 
(a) Divide % by % 
(b) Divide again, using decimal fractions. 


The weakest spot in fundamental 
points of work in common and deci- 
mal fractions was found to be in di- 
vision of decimals. We had all at 
some used, or at least heard about, 
the method of finding the number of 
places to point off in the quotient by 
subtracting the number of places at 
the right of the decimal point in the 
divisor from the number of places at 
the right of the decimal point in the 
dividend. None of us approved of 
it. Nearly all had used the method 
of moving the decimal point in the 
divisor to the end, making a whole 
number, and then in the dividend 
moving the decimal point to the right 
the same number of places. The vote 
was unanimous to discard that 
method. The following bulletin was 
worked out and used in all classes 
with most gratifying results: 


Division of Decimals 


1, Always place the decimal point in the 
quotient before doing any dividing. 

2. Do not cross out or erase a decimal 
point and place it elsewhere. 

3. Always place each figure in the quotient 
exactly where it belongs, that is, straight 
above the proper figure. 
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I. When the diwisor is a whole number 








2712 
2712 
012 


Ec 


One-half of 12 apples=6 apples 

One-half of 12 dollars=6 dollars 

One-half of 12 units=6 units 

One-half of 12 tenths—6 tenths or .6 

One-half of12 thousandths=6 thou 
sandths or .006. 


First see to it that all three decimal points 
are in plain sight. 


2. | 12. 
Quotient will be units like dividend. 





2. | 1. 
Quotient will be tenths like dividend. 
2. | .012 
Quotient will be thousandths like divi- 
dend. 


After all three decimal points are shown 
clearly, divide as in whole numbers, remem- 
bering to place each gure in the quotient 
exactly above the proper figure in the divi- 
dend. 











6. Quo. 
2. | 12. 
6 Quo 
2. | 1.2 
.006 Quo. 
2. | .012 
1. (a) 12. | 1728 
(b) 12. | 1728. 
144, Quo. 
(¢) 12. | 1728. 
2. (a) 12. | 172.8 
(b) 12. [ 172. 
14.4 Quo. 
(¢) 12. [172.8 
3. (a) 12 | .01728 
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(b) 12. | .01728 
.00144 Quo. 
(e) 12, | .01728 





II. When the divisor is not a whole number, 
but the dividend is. 


Divide 24 by 12 2 is the answer 
Divide 24 by 4 6 is the answer 
N.B.—If the dividend remains the same, 
one-third as large a divisor gives three times 
as large a quotient. 


Divide 120 by 20 _‘ 6 is the answer 
Divide 120 by 10 12 is the answer 
N.B.—If the dividend remains the same, 
one-half as large a divisor gives two times 
as large a quotient. 


Divide 2000 by 200 10 is the answer 
Divide 2000 by 20 100 is the answer 
N.B.—If the dividend remains the same, 
one-tenth as large a divisor gives ten times 
as large a quotient. 














(1) 12 [1738 
12. [1728 
144. Quo 
12. [1728 
(2) 1.2 [1738 





In problem (2) the divisor is only one- 
tenth as large as in problem (1), therefore 
with the same dividend, there must be ten 
times as large a quotient. 


One girl spends some money for ribbon 
at $.50 per yard. A second girl spends the 
same amount of money, but chooses ribbon 
only one-tenth as expensive, that is, $.05 
per yard. She then has 10 times as many 
yards, 

Then in problem (2), instead of placing 
the decimal point straight above, put it one 
place farther to the right, so as to have a 
quotient 10 times as large as in problem 


(1). 








(2) 1.2 [1738 
1.2 [1728.0 
1440. Quo. 
1.2 | 1728.0 





If the divisor is only one one-hundredth 
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as large, and the dividend the same as in 
problem (1), the quotient will be 100 times 
as large. 





12 | 1728 

.12 [1728.00 
14400. Quo. 

12 [1728.00 





III. When neither divisor nor dividend is a 
whole number. 





1.2 | 17.28 





If the dividend were the same, but the 
divisor were 12, the decimal point in the 
quotient would be ‘‘straight above,’’ be- 
cause one-twelfth of tenths is tenths, and 
one-twelfth of hundredths is hundredths, 
etc. Since this divisor is one-tenth as large 
as 12, the quotient will be ten times as 
large. Therefore put the decimal point not 
straight above, but one place to the right. 


1.2 | 17.28 
14.4 Quo. 
12] 17.28 





Similarly, if the divisor is one-thousandth 
as large as the whole number 12, the quo- 
tient will be one thousand times as large. 
herefore, the decimal point in the quotient 
will not be put straight above, but three 
places to the right. 





012 | .01728 
.012 | .017 28 

1.44 Quo. 
012 | .017 28 





Several teachers liked to use the 
curve under the places at the right 
of the decimal point in the divisor, 
and under the same number of places 
at the right of the decimal point in 
the dividend. This does no harm pro 
vided that the decimal point is not 
crossed out, nor another one inserted. 
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We felt it to be far better to use the 
numbers given in the problem than to 
substitute others as is done in making 
the divisor a whole number, even 
though seeing why the same quotient 
would be found. 


Similarly : 
1.2 | .01728 
1.2 | .01728 
.0144 Quo. 
1.2 | .01728 





IV. When the quotient does not come out 
even. 


(a) One place at right of decimal point. 
(b) Two places at right of decimal point. 


(ec) Three places at right of decimal 
point. 


(d) More than three places at the right 
of the decimal point. 
Which shall be required? 


In United States money, three are neces- 
sary, two for cents and one for mills. 


$5.484 or if 3 or 2 or 1 mill=$5.48 
$5.485 or if 6 or 7 or 8 or 9 mills=$5.49 


After discussing the various situa- 
tions under which it would be rea- 
sonable to require a quotient having 
this or that number of places beyond 
the decimal point, it was agreed to 
ask for three unless a definite direc- 
tion were given, or the situation made 
something else more reasonable. This 
discussion was not only among teach- 
ers, but also with the pupils in the 
class rooms. Also, it was agreed not 
to allow clumsy, meaningless frac- 
tions at the end: eg., 35.84°%¢. 
There is, to both children and adults, 
There is to both children and adults, 
much more meaning in 35.85—, or 
in 35.848--. 


68.25 | 7432 





68.25 | 7432.00 
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1 089.834 Quo. or 108.894— Quo. 
68.25 | 7432.00 000 
6825 


607 00 
546 00 








61 00 0 
54 60 0 





6 40 00 
6 14 25 
25 750 
20 475 





5 275 


It was noted that many pupils did 
not understand the meaning of deci- 
mals—did not know that there are 
decimal places at the left as well as 
at the right of the point—did not 
know that what is commonly called 
simply a decimal is really a decimal 
fraction. 

So there was discussion of the 
meaning of ‘‘a decimal system’’ il- 
lustrated in our number system, in 
United States money, and in the 
metric system. Then, too, such ques- 
tions as these were asked: 

Is .5 a fraction? (It was astonish- 
ing to note how many said, ‘‘No, that 
is a decimal.’’) 

What is a fraction? 

What does the numerator tell? The 
denominator ? 

What is the denominator in .5? 
What does it tell? 

What is the numerator in .5? What 
does it tell? 

What is the denominator in .05? 
In .005? 

Why is it shown that way instead 
of with 100 or 1000 below the line? 

Which is of greater value: .05, 
%oo, or %o?% Explain. 

Do business men use common frac- 
tions with large numbers as denom-- 
nators? Why? 

What are the five kinds of reduc- 
tion found in working with common 
and decimal fractions? 
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There were very hazy ideas about 
the process of cancellation, both in 
arithmetic and in algebra. Such 
questions as these were discussed : 


In cancelling, are you simply cross- 
ing out figures that look alike, as a 
very little child might do it? 

What does it really mean to cancel? 
(To divide the value of the numerator 
and the value of the denominator 
both by the same number. But only 
the form, not the value, of the frac- 
tion itself is changed.) 

In reducing a fraction to lowest 
terms, is dividing above and below 
by the same number, really can- 
celling? In multiplying fractions, if 
cancelling, is it really dividing above 
and below by the same number? 


ae | Divide above and below by 
—-=— 5 and then by 3, or at once 
60 4 by 15. 

te 

So Get Divide above and below 
—-x—S— by 5 and then by 3. 

6 10 4 

2 2 


Carelessness in the use of the 
equal sign led to the slogan: ‘‘ Never 
let the equal sign tell a lie!’’ It was 
used vigorously for the correction of 
such board work as the following: 


oe Pa 
(a) —x x =2 
oe ee 
8 9 
(b) 24—=— 
4 12 





> 2 s 
In some cases, for (a) —xX—X—=—=2 
4. Ge 2 
was preferred, in others: 3 1 1 
—X 
‘23: 4 





| at 
é. 3 


In adding and subtracting common frac- 
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tions, some teachers preferred wriitng out 
in full: 3 9 
24——=24— 
4 12 


But nearly all thought the best re- 
sults came from this plan: 





| 
3 | 9 
i mae 
4 | The lines underneath are very 
| important to help keep clearly 
2 | 8 in mind that these numbers 
6— | — are numerators. 
3 | 
| 
5 | 10 But the denominators written 
8— |— in, make confusion m the 
6 | adding process. 
| 
1 | 6 
3 | — 
2 | 
| 
| 
| 
3 | 33 9 3 
74— | —=2— or 2— 
4/12 12 4 
Ans. | 
| 


Looking ahead to work in equations 
in algebra, there is an advantage in 
avoiding as far as possible the use of 
more than one equal sign on a line. 
Instead of using ‘‘or,’’ one may ar- 
range the work so: 


33 9 
ee 
12 12 

3 
==2— 

4 


Improvement resulted from the 
consideration of these questions: Why 
must decimal points be lined up in 
adding and subtracting? Why, in 
multipleation, is it better to line up 
right hand figures regardless of 
where decimal points appear? 
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The same set of problems in addi- 
tion was given to many classes rang- 
ing from L7 through H9. This aroused 
much worthwhile thinking among the 
pupils. 

Add 37.5, .45, 3.045, and 47. 

Add 42%, 9%, 16%, and 8%, 

Solve No. 2 decimally. 

Add 3 ft., 15 in., 2 yd., and 4 ft. 2 in. 
What is the perimeter of a rectangle 
5 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 8 in.? 

Add 3x’, 7x*y, 8xy*, 4x*y, llxy’?, and 
2y?. 

7. 14a*b411lab?4 8a*b44ab?, 

8. 4(a—b)45(a—b)48(a—b). 


9. 6\/7x+2\/7x+3,/7x. 
10. 6x%43x%. 
11, Sx *48x *. 


12. \/84,/18+,/50. 


We have worked carefully upox 
methods in teaching percentage and 
mensuration, and have checked up 
with teacher made, school-wide tests. 
These, too, have given us the reward 
of definite improvement. Then, as 
stated above, the standardization test 
of last spring furnished as conclusive 
evidence as any written lesson can, 
that our efforts have been in the 
right direction. Of course, the real 
proof of school work well done can 
be found only in the lives of the 
pupils, five, ten, and more years later. 

Until very recently, it was seldom, 
indeed, that anyone questioned the 
spending of a great deal of time on 
mathematics. But now we who teach 
that subject find ourselfves on the 
defensive. It is for us to prove by 
better methods and better results 
that boys and girls are not wasting 
their time in this field. 

The few simple, fundamental tools 
must be well sharpened ; independent 
and logical thinking must be devel- 
oped ; desirable habits, attitudes, and 
appreciations must be forthcoming; 
for each and every boy and girl there 
must be the joy of solid success. 


ott ae lal 


> 


























THE PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL VERSUS THE MODERN 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


ERNEST G. BISHOP 
Department of English, MeKinley Junior High School, Pasadena 


oe in an eighth-grade lit- 
erature group, we came upon the 
words ‘‘Sargasso Sea’’ in one of 
the selections in the text. To my sur- 
prise no one in the class could tell me 
what the Sargasso Sea is. In this 
same section the consensus of opinion 
was that Sir Patrick Spens crossed the 
Mediterranean Sea in sailing from 
Scotland to Norway. ‘‘We didn’t 
study geography in elementary,’’ the 
class chorused by way of explanation 
of their lack of knowledge. Undoubt- 
edly geographical lore is going the 
way of spelling and other tool subjects 
of the earlier grades. 

Perhaps we might call this move- 
ment Progressivism—throwing over- 
board the older values and substitut- 
ing newer and less tangible ones. Dr. 
Stanwood Cobb, eminent educational 
progressive, declared that the second- 
ary school is twenty years behind the 
elementary grades in its practices and 
procedures. Perhaps this is true, but 
somewhere, in his educational journey, 
if the learning process is really to 
function, youth must come to grips 
with reality, subject himself to the 
disciplines of social control, and face 
seriously the basic fundamentals of 
learning and doing, mastering and 
achieving. This place, at present, is 
the secondary school. 

Much do we hear, in these troublous 
days, of the unprogressive and anti- 
quated idea of imparting definite 
knowledge—facts, if you please. More 
and more are factual materials becom- 
ing the scapegoat for whatever, in 
the learning process, is sinister and 
odious. Now, if this trend indicates 
present accepted practice, should not 


the world beyond the school swing 
into our orbit? As an example, con- 
sider the case of the stenographer who 
experiences serious difficulty in spell- 
ing correctly. Instead of criticising 
her, or threatening to displace her 
with more efficient service, should not 
the employer overlook the deficiency 
on the grounds that spelling is receiv- 
ing less and less attention in the 
schools ? 

One progressive leader states that, 
as far as subject mastery is concerned, 
his pupils cannot compete with the 
students in the older type of school. 
However, he defends his system by 
saying that his pupils, while they 
learn less, are more willing learners. 
Be that as it may, the advocates of 
the newer dispensation can always de- 
fend themselves by uttering, with 
crushing finality, the popular dictum: 
‘‘T am teaching children, not subject 
matter !’’ 

True, but teaching them what? 

Courage that flows at high tide at 
the beginning of a semester may ebb 
alarmingly as the opportunity for 
positive achievement wanes. One of 
our outstanding educators speaks of 
visiting progressive schools at the 
opening of a term, and being informed 
enthusiastically of the new heaven 
and the new earth of progressive en- 
lightenment. Later in the same year 
he revisited the same schools, and wit- 
nessed an abrupt transformation: 
teachers and pupils were now working 
feverishly to secure an eleventh-hour 
mastery of subject content while time 
still permitted. 

Let us freely admit that the mere 
possession of facts can never be the 
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desired outcome of classroom instruc- 
tion, but is there any valid reason why 
conduct, attitudes, and right habits 
cannot be instilled through the media 
of a definite body of knowledge? If 
instruction in subject fundamentals 
no longer has a place on the secondary 
level, why do school officials insist on 
having specialists to teach in all de- 
partments of study? 

We must remember that the theories 
of many progressives outrun their 
performance, and that there is the 
present tendency to work back to the 
place where theory and accomplish- 
ment more nearly articulate. Ad- 
vanced pioneering is certainly imper- 
ative for educational progress, but it 
does no more than to point the general 
way; the actual trail must be blazed 
in a slower and more certain manner. 

The progressive is prone to contrast 
his rosy picture with the familiar drab 
portrait of the dour dictator who 
barks his commands like a Prussian 
drill sergeant, insists on absolute regi- 
mentation of all classroom proce- 
dures, and demands unswerving al- 
legiance to his sovereign will. Here 
the progressive, in order to make his 
picture stand out sharp and clear, 
ignores the modern situation and 
hearkens back to the school of fifty 
years ago. The fact is that neither 
the reactionary nor the progressive 
offers the ideal which present-day edu- 
cation seeks. Somewhere between 
these two extremes lies the golden 
mean. An instructor can allow his 
students as much freedom as is con- 
sistent with social behavior, can make 
his offerings attractive and palatable, 
and can permit considerable pupil 
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leadership and initiative; and, at the 
same time, achieve desired goals of 
techniques, skills, knowledge, and im- 
proved social and ethical conduct. 

In referring to the various studies, 
schoolmen employ that excellent word 
**disciplines,’’ denoting the mastory 
of self as essential to the mastery of 
systematic knowledge. When the 
progressive says that children should 
decide for themselves just what they 
wish to do or not to do, it is obvious 
that this laissez-faire method can 
neither strengthen will power nor 
offer disciplinary values. The take 
it or leave it policy might fit youth 
for the older society of expanding 
prosperity and unlimited opportuni- 
ties and vocational openings ; but that 
period has passed, perhaps never to 
return. To cope with the newer and 
sterner realities of the present social 
order, the adolescent more than ever 
needs persistence, patience, and the 
will to do and achieve—products of a 
sound and systematic training. He 
must bring himself to the realization 
that even the most thorough-going 
education can in itself open no golden 
door to opportunity. Ahead lie the 
hazards of the unknown. To win even 
some small measure of success and 
financial security, youth requires that 
stamina and high courage that will 
enable him to fight doggedly on, 
rather than to accept the bread of 
charity that increasing numbers are 
finding not bitter but sweet. 

To train and equip boys and girls 
to face squarely the increasingly diffi- 
cult demands of our changing social 
order is the supreme task of the mod- 
ern, forward-looking secondary school. 























IDEALS CONFERENCE 


FLORENCE E. TAYLOR 
Parlier Union High School, Parlier 


EACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS in the sec- 

ondary schools are coming to realize 
more than ever before a grave responsibility 
for effective training of youth in what is 
termed the three C’s'—Character, Citizen- 
ship, and Culture. The high schools of Fres- 
no County have found a unique way of con- 
tributing to this objective through an inter- 
school activity known as the ‘‘ Ideals Con- 
ference.’’ 


Their sixth annual Ideals Conference was 
held this year, Saturday, April 6th, at San- 
ger Union High School. A total of 1128 
from nineteen participating high schools reg- 
istered for the day’s conference. One or 
more teachers, as sponsors, accompanied the 
students from each school. 


Upon arrival, the students registered, and 
at 9:30 the day’s activities began with a 
twenty-minute devotional assembly. Follow- 
ing this, the assembly broke up into nine- 
teen discussion groups, each student joining 
the group for which he had previously ex- 
pressed his preference, and about which he 
had done some reading so as to be pre- 
pared to take part in the discussions. Each 
group was presided over by a boy or a girl 
who had been coached in conference lead- 
ership technique. Some lively discussions 
ensued. Each student met with two differ- 
ent groups in consecutive periods in which 
different topics were considered. Teachers 
kept in the background as mere spectators. 
The discussions throughout were pupil cen- 
tered. The general conference theme was 
‘*My Today.’’ The specific topics follow: 


Modern Youth and Liquor. 
Modern Youth and War. 

Modern Youth and Polities. 
Modern Youth and Crime. 

Boy and Girl Friendships. 
Toward Racial Understanding. 
Youth as Consumers. 

Modern Youth and Tolerance. 
Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Sports in High School. 

10. Must I Go to College? 

11. My Chance for Economic Security. 


At the conclusion of the second discussion 
period, all pupils reassembled in the audi- 
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1Dorothy C. Stratton—“‘The Three C’s of Sec- 
ondary Education.” California Quarterly of Sec- 
ondary Education. January, 1934. 


torium and listened to a stirring address 
by Mrs. Mary Blair Wallace, noted lecturer 
and consultant on personal adjustments. It 
would be difficult to match the cultured and 
refined manner in which Mrs. Wallace spoke 
with telling effect to that large mixed audi- 
ence of boys and girls about their personal 
and social problems. She gave a wonderful 
message. 

After luncheon, the boys and girls met in 
separate groups. The boys were addressed 
by Dr. R. W. Binkley, discussing with them 
the problems of sex. This he did in an ex- 
ceedingly acceptable manner, inspiring his 
hearers with a feeling of admiration and 
respect for his message. Mrs. Wallace 
addressed the girls, and further endeared 
herself to her audience by her admirable 
presentation of the guiding principles which 
provide sound solution of the most intimate 
personal problems of girlhood and young 
womanhood. 

After a brief intermission, the operetta, 
‘*Tune In,’’ was presented by the local high 
school, and this concluded the day’s pro- 
gram. 

The topics of the conference had been 
chosen at a preliminary meeting, held Feb- 
ruary 19th, from a list prepared from sug- 
gestions made by high school students and 
the adult committee of teachers in charge of 
the planning of the conference. One boy, 
one girl, and a teacher from each school 
attended this preliminary meeting. 

The student representative from each 
school, who was to become the conference 
leader, chose the topic for his school and 
prepared an outline for its study. 

These leaders met March 23rd for a coach- 
ing conference, led by Irwin O. Addicott of 
the Fresno City Schools, who gave instruc- 
tion in the technique of directing a confer- 
ence in the most profitable manner. 


We feel proud of our ‘‘Ideals Confer- 
ence,’’ and regard it as a very worth-while 
project which should be continued. Reedley 
High School will entertain the conference 
next year. 


This article is written in the hope that 
school people in other areas may feel in- 
spired to develop a similar activity among 
their high school students. We are confident 
they will feel abundantly repaid for the 
effort. 
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Educational News and Comment 








NOTABLE PRIZE COMPETITION 

With the belief that American youth of 
school age should have the experience of 
singing songs composed by outstanding con- 
temporary American composers, Ginn and 
Company, educational publishers, have an- 
nounced a prize competition for such songs. 
The first prize will be $500.00; the second 
and third prizes, $300.00 each; and the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth prizes, $100.00 each. 
This competition is restricted to native and 
naturalized citizens of the United States. 

The editorial department of the firm spon- 
soring this prize competition has issued the 
following statement: 

‘* Young people should not complete their 
musical education in the schools with the 
feeling that all good music was composed 
by someone who lived long ago and in a 
foreign land. 

‘*The students in our schools should have 
the opportunity of singing songs which con- 
temporary American composers have written 
for them,—songs which are just as repre- 
sentative of their best thought as those 
which they write for adult performers and 
listeners. 

‘* Why should the graduates of our schools 
look with favor upon contemporary Ameri- 
can names appearing on concert and recital 
programs when relatively little of the at- 
tractive material employed in their school 
music education comes from such sources? 

‘*Really good contemporary compositions 
find great favor with young people. The 
greatest difficulty in securing such songs has 
been in convincing the composers that the 
pupils in our schools actually do know good 
songs from poor. There has been a tendency 
to ‘write down’ for public school music, 
with the feeling, perhaps, that just any kind 
of material is good enough for the basis of 
music education in the schools. 

‘*We believe the time has come for the 
American composer to write for young peo- 
ple just as artistically and spontaneously as 
he prepares songs for a concert audience. 
We are instituting this prize award with the 
hope that the outcome will bring fine new 
and vital music to the young people of the 
country, and at the same time provide sup- 
port and encouragement for the cause of 
contemporary American composition.’’ 

A committee of distinguished American 
musicians and music educators will serve as 
judges. 


Since the requirements for school songs 
are exacting in such matters as voice ranges 
and lyries suitable for school use, Ginn and 
Company have prepared an outline of the 
conditions of the competition which should 
be carefully read by every composer who 
wishes to submit compositions. It can be 
secured by addressing E. D. Davis, Secre- 
tary of the Board of Judges, 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

The final date for receiving compositions 
will be January 10, 1936. 


SPECIAL FEATURES FOR 1935-1936 

The CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF SECONDARY 
EpucaTIon, during the school year 1935- 
1936, will contain in each number a sym- 
posium and special articles on problems 
involved in the reorganization of the second- 
ary curriculum, by outstandingly qualified 
educators in the field of secondary education. 
Some of these topics of special interest are 
as follows: 

SYMPOSIA TOPICS 

Functional Social Studies. October, 1935. 

Physical and Biological Science. Novem- 
ber, 1935. 

Technical and Socialized Mathematics. 
December, 1935. 

Basic Tools of Learning in Secondary 
Schools. January, 1936. 

Adapting Vocational Education to Indi- 
vidual and Occupational Needs. February, 
1936. 

Arts of Expression in Reorganized Cur- 
riculum. March, 1936. 

Foreign Language and Pupil Need. April, 
1936. 

Evaluation in Theory and Practice. May, 
1936. 

SPECIAL ARTICLES 

The Place of the Library in the Reor- 
ganized Secondary School. 

The Why, Where, and How of Consumer 
Education. 

Integrative Aspects of Homemaking Edu- 
cation. 

A Socialized Program of Physical Edu- 
cation. 

The Gifted Pupil in the Secondary School. 

Articulating the Union High School Cur- 
riculum with Contributing Grammar Schools. 

Equipment and Management of a Class- 
room Learning Laboratory. 

Adjusting the Reading Program to Pupil 
Need, 
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SUMMER SESSION OF 
FULLERTON JUNIOR COLLEGE 

In 1924, under the leadership of Mr. H. 
H. Tracy, Mr. John B. Howes, and the 
writer, Fullerton District Junior College and 
Union High School inaugurated its first 
summer session. The purpose of the session 
was to provide those students who had fall- 
en behind in one or in several subjects an 
opportunity to catch up with their classes, 
and to offer instruction in vocational, classi- 
eal, and scientific work for all comers who 
desired to relieve themselves of heavy work 
for the prospective year. During the past 
eleven years, registration has been on the 
average between sixty and seventy, and has 
included an increasingly large percentage of 
junior college people who have been regis- 
tered for the last two years by Mr. H. H. 
Tracy, who has acted as dean of college 
courses. 

The amount of credit given may not ex- 
ceed in junior college more than six units 
of work, and in high school not more than 
one solid. Hours of work are daily from 
eight to twelve. The regular routines of 
recitation procedure are abrogated in favor 
of intensive supervised study, tests, as 
needed to check progress, and lectures to 
suit the discretion of the teacher and needs 
of the student. 

Grades of the summer school are made out 
on regular blanks of the Fullerton District 
Junior College and Union High School and 
are recorded in the same manner as those 
of the regular session. Great flexibility is 
made possible in the selection of work to 
suit the needs of the student, since the local 
curriculum splits itself naturally into quar- 
ters. It is thus conceivable that a student 
may be taking what, in aggregate, is a solid 
of work, but what, in reality, consists of 
four quarters in as many different subjects. 

No particular effort has been made to or- 
ganize student activities, because of the in- 
tensive nature of the work, although a recess 
is provided at 10 o’clock. 

General rules of conduct are the same as 
those applied during the regular session. 
Registration is conducted during the fourth 
quarter among local students, and thus, 
promptly on Monday of the opening of the 
summer session, work is taken up. 

During the past ten years an aggregate 
of about 650 students have availed them- 
selves of the service of the school, a gen- 
erous percentage of which have been stu- 
dents from outlying schools,—for example: 
Pasadena, Pomona, Anaheim, Santa Ana, 
Orange, and Riverside. 
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Junior College courses this year consist of 
Accounting, Stenography, Geography, Typ- 
ing, Analytical Geometry, Differential Cal- 
culus, College Algebra, Intermediate Alge- 
bra, Trigonometry, Solid Geometry, Plane 
Geometry, Elementary Algebra, Freshman 
Composition, Freshman Literature, Modern 
Novels, Contemporary Poetry, American Po- 
litical Institutions, Economics, Chemistry, 
Anatomy, Biology, Botany, Plant Nutrition, 
and Zoology. 


The summer school is supported by a tui- 
tion charge of $25.00 for all work of five 
units or more, $15.00 for three units, and 
$10.00 for two units. 

—R. W. Borst. 


UNIQUE SUMMER OPPORTUNITY 
FOR LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
TEACHERS 

High school teachers under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Office of the County Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Los Angeles County 
will be able to take advantage of a co- 
operative program of teacher-training during 
the coming Summer Sessions at the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, and Claremont 
Colleges. 


The plan allows the teacher to enroll in 
one or more of several selected courses. The 
class procedure and the reading program 
will be directed by the regular university 
professors. The project work carried on 
by each class member will consist of the 
development or improvement of his own in- 
structional materials under the co-operative 
guidance of the university instructor and 
the County Superintendent’s Office. Abun- 
dant library facilities will be available, and 
ample opportunity will be extended for in- 
dividual or committee conferences with 
those directing the program. 


Any Los Angeles County teacher desiring 
to register for this type of summer work 
should write for special information bulle- 
tin to the Office of the County Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Room 404 Hosfield Building, 
240 South Broadway, Los Angeles. 


The following instructors will co-operate 
in the summer program: Dr. L. A. Williams 
and Mr. Walter R. Hepner at the University 
of California at Los Angeles; Dr. F. J. 
Weersing, Dr, C. C. Crawford, and Dr. How- 
ard ©. Hill at the University of Southern 
California; and Dr. A. A. Douglass at 
Claremont Colleges. Dr. C. C. Trillingham 
will represent the Office of the County Su- 
perintendent of Schools in the program. 
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SUMMER CONFERENCES 


Following the policy of former years, the 
California Society of Secondary Education 
is sponsoring four conferences on problems 
of the secondary school curriculum, in co- 
operation with the summer sessions at— 

1. The University of California, Berke- 
ley, July 1, 2, and 3. 

2. The University of California at Los 
Angeles, July 16 and 17. 

3. Stanford University, August 1 and 2. 

4. Claremont Colleges. (Dates to be later 
announced.) 


The programs for these several confer- 
ences are of vital interest to those con- 
cerned with the reorganization of the sec- 
ondary school program. It is hoped that 
these conferences will be attended by a large 
number of teachers and principals within 
the regions wherein the conferences are 
held. An examination of the programs here- 
in announced reveals the important bearing 
the discussion of the several topics will have 
upon the future development of the second- 
ary curriculum in California. 


PROGRAM OF CONFERENCE AT 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY 


(There will be three afternoon sessions. 
The forenoons of the same days will be 
given over to a conference of the Cali- 
fornia Junior College Federation.) 


Theme: BASES FOR REORGANIZATION OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


L. P, Farris, General Chairman 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 1 


‘*The Evaluation of the High School Cur- 
riculum by Recent Graduates of the High 
Schools of Oakland.’’ Panel Leader: Frank 
W. Peterson, Graduate Student, University 
of California. Panel Members: Aileen Mar- 
tin, Oakland High School; Dr. Richard E. 
Rutledge, Merritt Business School. 

‘*The Next Steps in Secondary Curricu- 
lum Reorganization — What and Why?’’ 
Panel Leader: Wm. 8S. Briscoe, Assistant 
Superintendent, Oakland. Panel Members: 
W. D. Buckman, San Leandro High School; 
John Soelberg, Vice - Principal, Oakland 
High School. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 2 


‘*The Relative Place and Value of Social 
Studies Curriculum Materials Drawn from 
the Past as Against Those of the Present.’’ 
Panel Leader: Arthur Main, Hayward 
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Union High School. Panel Members: 
gene W. Hilton, Supervisor of Social Stud- 
ies, Oakland. 

‘*Patriotism and Education.’’ Panel 
Leader: George Axtelle, Principal, Lock- 
wood Junior High School, Oakland. Panel 
Members: Dr. P. E. Davidson, Stanford 
University; Robert Gibson, Walnut Creek; 
Dr. Paul Hanna, Stanford University; Dr. 
Frank W. Hart, University of California; 
Prof. C, E. Rugh, University of California. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 3 


‘*The Effect of School Practices Upon 
Mental Health and Personality Develop- 
ment.’* Panel Leader: Dr. Herbert R. 
Stolz, Assistant Superintendent, Oakland. 
Panel Members: Mrs. Ruth N. Close, Sec- 
retary, Co-ordinating Council, Oakland; Ju- 
dith Chaffey, Claremont Junior High School, 
Oakland; Veronica Dickey, Speech Correc- 
tion Teacher, Oakland; Mrs. Elizabeth Los- 
sing, Police Woman, Berkeley; Dr. wvonald 
McFarland, Psychiatrist. 

Address: ‘‘Frontiers in Secondary Edu- 
cation’’—Walter R. Hepner, Chief, Division 
of Secondary Education. 


PROGRAM OF CONFERENCE AT 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AT LOS ANGELES 

GrorGE H. MEREDITH, General Chairman 
Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Pasadena 





TUESDAY, JULY 16 
9:30 A.M. 


Address: ‘‘Our Evolving Secondary 
School’’—Walter R. Hepner, Chief, Division 
of Secondary Education, State Department 
of Education. 

Panel Discussion. Leader: Frederick J. 
Weersing, Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Southern California. Members: John 
Aseltine, Principal, San Diego Senior High 
School; G. Derwood Baker, Principal, South 
Pasadena Junior High School; William 
Walker Brown, Director of Instruction, Los 
Angeles City Schools; Margaret M. Noe, 
Girls’ Vice-Principal, Eagle Rock Junior- 
Senior High School; John W. Wilson, Prin- 
cipal, David Starr Jordan High School, 
Long Beach. 

Questions: (1) What are the implications 
for education of present-day social trends? 
(2) How shall we determine our new goals 
of education? (3) What factors are in- 
volved in progressing toward the achieve- 
ment of these goals? (4) How shall we 
effectively evaluate the old and the new in 
education? 
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TUESDAY, JULY 16 
1:30 P.M. 


‘The Place of the Secondary 


Address: 
School in the Social Order’’—John A. Sex- 
son, Superintendent, Pasadena City Schools. 


Panel Discussion: Leader: Willard S. 
Ford, Chief Deputy Superintendent, Los An- 
geles City Schools, Members: William L. 
Blair, President, Pasadena Board of Edu- 
cation, and Managing Editor, Pasadena 
Post; William H. Burton, Visiting Profes- 
sor of Education, University of Southern 
California; Marvin L. Darsie, Dean of the 
Teachers College, University of California 
at Los Angeles; John L. Lounsbury, Prin- 
cipal, Long Beach Junior College. 

Questions: (1) What is involved in a de- 
sirable public relations program? How are 
these desirable relationships achieved? (2) 
To what extent and how should the school 
exercise the roles of leadership and follow- 
ership in the social order? (3) What re- 
sponsibility shall the secondary school ac- 
cept in the solution of the significant prob- 
lems of adult society? (4) Shall teachers 
be considered a part of the public at large? 
(5) How shall we effect the growth of 
teachers in service in the light of the prob- 
lem under consideration? 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 17 
9:30 A.M. 

Address: ‘‘The Nature and Functions of 
the Forward-Looking Secondary School’’— 
John W. Harbeson, Principal, Pasadena 
Junior College. 

Panel Discussion: Leader: Arthur Gould, 
Deputy Superintendent, Los Angeles City 
Schools. Members: Ethel Perey Andrus, 
Principal, Abraham Lincoln High School, 
Los Angeles; Jesse E. Bond, Supervisor of 
Teacher Training, University of California 
at Los Angeles; Aubrey A. Douglass, Head 
Department of Education, Claremont Col- 
leges; Emil Lange, Principal, Thomas A. 
Edison Junior High and Elementary Schools, 
Long Beach; Nicholas Ricciardi, President, 
San Bernardino Valley Union Junior Col- 
lege. 

Questions: (1) By what criteria shall we 
choose curriculum materials and _ experi- 
ences? (2) What is the place of mental 
hygiene and character education in the new 
school? (3) What is the function of knowl- 
edge in the new school? (4) How shall we 
develop problem-solving techniques? (5) 
shall we encourage creative self-expression? 
(6) How shall we stimulate active, responsi- 
ble citizenship on the part of our students 
within and without the school? 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 17 
1:30 P.M. 


Address: ‘‘ Evaluation of the Outcomes 
of a Progressive School Program’’—D. Wel- 
ty Lefever, Associate Professcr of Educa- 
tion, University of Southern California. 

Panel Discussion: Leader: Elizabeth L. 
Woods, Head Educational Research and 
Guidance, Los Angeles City Schools. Mem- 
bers: Harold B. Brooks, Principal, George 
Washington Junior High School, Long 
Beach; Frank A. Henderson, Superintend- 
ent, Santa Ana City Schools; Zelma L. Hux- 
table, Teacher, Thomas Starr King Junior 
High School, Los Angeles; J. Harold Wil- 
liams, Professor of Education, University 
of California at Los Angeles; Curtis E. 
Warren, Superintendent, Santa Barbara City 
Schools. 

Questions: (1) What are the evidences of 
pupil growth toward our newer objectives? 
(2) To what extent do present-day instru- 
ments of measurement evaluate these signifi- 
eant kinds of growth? (3) How shall we 
measure evidences of power, appreciation, 
and other modern goals, as well as command 
of information and skills? (4) What shall 
be the bases of recognition of pupil achieve- 
ment? 


CONFERENCES AT 
CLAREMONT COLLEGES 


Dr. Aubrey A. Douglass announces that 
Claremont Colleges will devote a whole day, 
Thursday, July 11, to a conference on the 
Report of the Commission on Social Studies 
of the American Historical Association. 
Both morning and afternoon will include a 
general session and group sessions for spe- 
cifie consideration of certain monograms. 

Dr. Douglass is also organizing a series 
of conferences for the secondary schools of 
the Orange Belt, at which essentially the 
same problems will be attacked as those 
announced in the program for the confer- 
ence at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, July 16 and 17. When the pro- 
gram for the meetings at Claremont Col- 
leges is completed, an announcement will be 
mailed to the principals of secondary schools. 


PROGRAM OF CONFERENCE 
AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

On August 1 and 2 the California Society 
of Secondary Education will hold a regional 
conference on the Stanford University cam- 
pus, with Arnold C. Argo, Director-in-charge. 
Members of the faculty of the Stanford 
School of Education have co-operated in 
planning for the conference and will par- 
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ticipate in the program. Mr. Walter R. Hep- 
ner, Chief of the Division of Secondary 
Education, is advising the director. The 
general theme of the conference will be 
‘*Ourricular Experiments in Secondary 
Schools.’’ The purpose of the conference is 
to offer the secondary teachers and prin- 
cipals an opportunity to become better ac- 
quainted with some of the outstanding cur- 
ricular experiments in secondary schools. 
The teachers and principals from the schools 
carrying on these projects will present 
them. A panel discussion will follow each 
presentation. In addition to this, there will 
be discussions of curricular experiments in 
some outstanding Eastern schools, and the 
psychological and philosophical basis for the 
recent reorganization of secondary curricula 
will be presented. Each presentation will 
be made by an authority in that field and 
will be followed by a panel discussion. 
Panels will be composed of college profes- 
sors, principals, and teachers. The follow- 
ing is the tentative program of the con- 
ference: 


CURRICULAR EXPERIMENTS IN SECONDARY 
ScHOOLS 
Dr. Grayson N. KEFravuver, Chairman 
and Director of Panel Discussion 





FRIDAY MORNING, AUGUST 1 


‘*Objectives and Procedure of the Con- 
ference’? — Dean Grayson N. Kefauver, 
Stanford Unviersity. 

‘*The Implications of Modern Psychology 
for Our Present Curriculum Construction 
Program’’—Dr. REGINALD BELL, Stanford 
University. 

‘*What Philosophy is the Basis for the 
Present Curriculum Construction Pro- 
gram?’’—Dr. P. E. Davipson, Stanford 
University. 

Panel Discussion. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, AUGUST 1 


Dr. WituiamM M. Proctor 
Chairman and Director of Panel Discussion 


‘*Chief Characteristics of the Progressive 
Education Movement’? — Dr. Haroitp C. 
Hanp, Stanford University. 

‘*To What Extent Can Progressive Edu- 
cation Be Used in the Modern High 
School???’ — Dr. VerRNA CaRLEy, Stanford 
University. 

Panel Discussion. 
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FRIDAY EVENING, AUGUST 1 

Banquet of the School of Education. 
Toastmaster—Dr. J. B. SEaRs. 

‘*Program of the Ohio State Experiment- 
al School.’’—Dr. RupotpH LinpQuist. 

‘*Program of the Lincoln Experimental 
School, Columbia University.’’—Dr. Pau. 
R. Hanna. 


SATURDAY MORNING, AUGUST 2 
Dr. JoHN C. ALMACK, Stanford University 
Chairman and Director of Panel Discussion 

Panel Discussion. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, AUGUST 2 

Dr. Water C. EELLS, Stanford University 

Chairman and Director of Panel Discussion 
Panel Discussion. 


PROGRAM OF ANNUAL JUNIOR 
COLLEGE CONFERENCE 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 
Juty 1, 2, 3 


MONDAY MORNING, JULY 1 


Program in charge of Miss Grace V. Bird, 
President, California Federation of 
Junior Colleges 


TUESDAY MORNING, JULY 2 


Subject: ‘‘The Organization and Admin- 
inistration of the Semi - Professional 
Courses.’’ (Time, 214 hours.) 

Introduction: Members of the conference 
are asked to contribute opinion and actual 
experiences related to this subject. 


Presentation of Papers: 

1. Address: ‘‘Statement of the Problem 
and Some Administrative Principles In- 
volved’’—Rosco C. Ingalls. 

2. Address: ‘‘Semi-professional English 
Courses for the First-Year Students at the 
Los Angeles Junior College—Mabel F. Loop. 

3. Address: ‘‘Publie Affairs and Public 
Service’’—Eric C. Bellquist. 

4. Address: ‘‘ Recreational Leadership’’— 
Mrs. Katherine Paige. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 3 


Discussion: (1) Program of the new San 
Francisco Junior College — A. J. Cloud, 
President. (2) Progress report of 8,000 


junior college transfers at the University of 
California at Berkeley and Los Angeles— 
Merton E. Hill, Director of Admissions. 











